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Louvain Library Once More 
T HAS sometimes been charged that the human 
race becomes more agitated over the destruc- 
tion of buildings than the destruction of men. 


This is a shallow observation, 
F which leaves essential realities out 
Rinse of account. Let the building be the 


greatest in the world, and the man 
the least important, there is no 
Christian at any rate who would not give many 
buildings for the life of one such man. If he could 
make the trade. But the point is that he cannot 
make the trade. When war comes, the man may 
have to die; whereas the building need not die, 
but may remain to nourish humanity’s common 
hunger for beauty and greatness, and to link the 
generations. Or so humanity thought, at least, 
until total war made its appearance on the globe. 
Among the great monuments of which the first 
World War took toll was the beautiful five- 
hundred-year-old Library of Louvain. Its name is 
perhaps more familiar to Americans than that of 
any other structure touched by the war, because 
of the conflict in the press and the courts regard- 
ing the splendid successor-building which their 
generosity provided. It is no more than a dozen 
years since Whitney Warren, its American archi- 


tect, was defeated in his legal fight to inscribe on 
its balustrade the statement that the Library had 
been destroyed by German violence and restored 
by American bounty. Now, as war comes back to 
Belgium, this second building is also gone—its 
whole interior gutted by fire, its contents lost. 
There are already charges and counter-charges as 
to the guilt of this destruction; the immediate sad 
point is that the doom of war has struck again, 
with dramatic iteration, leaving an empty shell 
in symbol of the frightful evil ravishing the 
world today. 


Defense and a Coalition Government 


THE FRENCH put their confidence in the 
Maginot Line; that line, while it held, permitted 
Americans to postpone deciding 
what the war meant to the Amer- 
ican nation. The British put their 
confidence in the Allied fleets; so 
long as these ships are intact Amer- 
ica is removed from immediate contact with a 
centrally dominated Europe. While the issue in 
Europe remains undecided America can remain in 
indecision. If the issue is decided in favor of the 
Allies, American power will be vastly enhanced. 
If the totalitarian powers dominate Europe to- 
gether with what were the British, French, Dutch 
and Belgian mechanisms for the control of the 
circulation throughout the world of goods and 
men, then there is no hysteria in announcing that 
America will be faced with the clear alternative 
of resisting or collaborating with a new and dyna- 
mic imperial system. 


Our government, our political parties, and we 
whom they represent—in view of the possibility 
of totalitarian success—are now considering this 
eventual choice and are aware of the necessity for 
building up power sufficient to enable us to choose. 
For if we are relatively powerless we can only 
“choose”’ to collaborate. tf we arm to resist we 
will do so, without doubt, on the assumption that 
it would be difficult to collaborate yet still to seek 
reality for our ideals of social and political democ- 
racy and justice. This assumption is open to 
debate. Rearmament in itself will remain mean- 
ingless until we decide to what end it is directed. 
If we decide we wish to prevent the extension 
throughout the world of the triumph of the totali- 
tarian revolution then we must say so openly and, 
in logic, deliberately and consciously increase the 
support we are giving already to the Allies. We 
must say openly that whether they are defeated 
or not our opposition will remain a fact. If we 
decide to collaborate we must say that our opposi- 
tion is only an emotion due to shock. Until we 
make up our minds as to what we oppose or are 
prepared to tolerate, any proposal of a Coalition 
Government is a proposal to avoid the issue. That 
the ‘sovernment has the right to call into service 
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the most qualified minds of the country regard- 
less of political affiliations goes without saying. 
But the end toward which those minds are to 
work must be decided by the debate of the polit- 
ical parties and this debate must be made fearless 
and real by the insistence of the citizens who form 
and ultimately control them. If the parties lack 
the courage to take a stand on the fundamental 
issues of isolation from, collaboration with, or 
resistance to the great revolution of our times, we 
should not permit the trick of coalition to absolve 
them of responsibility. It is not the Government 
alone, not the mechanics of politics, which are 
involved: it is the substance of self-government, 
for every one of us is responsible and unless we 
realize and act on it, it will not be 50,000 airplanes 
but a hundred million tombstones we will need, 
to place in the cemetery of democracy. 


Lindbergh Celebrates an Anniversary 
WE SUPPOSE that what Colonel Lindbergh 


was trying to tell the American people was that 
we should not view with utter pes- 


A Calm simism nor yet with craven fear 
Young the terrible possibility of a German 
Man victory in the present war. Of 


course, Colonel Lindbergh entirely 
leaves out of consideration the extent to which 
he himself considers this possibility happy or un- 
happy. He has not taken time to speak publicly 
the human sympathy for the victims of war man 
expects of man. That is probably why so many 
people have taken violent objection to what he 
said. Yet what he said is realistic and deserves 
our attention. He has evidently been disturbed 
at what some of the columnists have been saying— 
that with a British and French fleet in German 
hands, we might wake up any morning to find a 
Nazi armada at our gates, ready to attack defense- 
less America. He thinks such “hysterical chatter 
of calamity and invasion”’ is not only dangerous; 
it does not befit the “people who built this nation.” 
It is certainly true that one of the bitter duties 
of statesmanship is to make the best out of bad 
situations. The minute a government refuses this 
duty and sees in some miserable event abroad its 
own utter undoing, that government has lost a 
large part of its moral right to govern. It is 
a counsel of wisdom to point out to the American 
people that however repulsive an Allied defeat 
might be, we must under no circumstances think 
of it as the end of the world. To do so is to invite 
calamity. We are bound at least to assume the 
possibility of “peaceful relationships between 
America and the countries of Europe,” no matter 
who wins in the present conflict. —To assume the 
contrary is to invite what we would most avoid. 
But this assumption by no means rules out proper 
preparation for defense in case peaceful relations 
should prove to be impossible. 
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Colonel Lindbergh’s insistence upon our gen. 
eral safety from invasion, even in case Germa 
got possession of the Allied fleets, may not be 
technically as strong as he would have us believe, 
but here again he points out the only line we can 
take. If all Europe were to cease to have for us 
a single potential friend, and we were confronted 
with a whole continent determined to be our 
jealous rival, we still would gain nothing by de. 
featism. Meanwhile, if we would be worthy of 
our national existence, we have all our old prob. 
lems and a host of new ones to act upon, and what 
we need for action is reasonable confidence and a 
sense of responsibility, social and individual. One 
may disagree with the Lone Eagle’s ideas about 
Pan-American policy; one may believe that he 
falsely appraises our security from attack; one may 
be dismayed at his utter neglect of any possible 
spiritual implication of the present war. But at 
least he deserves better than sneers for express 
ing considerations which, however chilling, are 
realistic. 


Inetiquette and Ineptitude 


‘THE QUESTION of the advisability of a coali. 
tion Cabinet is dealt with elsewhere in this depart. 
ment. Here we would note a minor 


How drama thrown off like a stray spark 
Does It from that major theme. We note 
Happen? it because we have our own small 


wonder about how such thi 
happen. The President, as is known, asked Mr. 
Landon to a luncheon conference at the White 
House. After accepting, Mr. Landon—possibly 
with extra briskness, to scotch misapprehension of 
his motives—made a speech in Topeka saying he 
wanted neither national-convention postponement 
nor ‘‘any coalition which would tend to decrease 
party responsibility.” His journey Washington 
ward was almost immediately interrupted there 
after by a message relayed from the White House 
to the effect that “in view of developments it was 
thought just as well not to have the conference.” 
Those at any rate are the words, and those the 
quotation marks, reported in the practically 
omniscient New York Times. The last bulletin 
as we go to press is that the President has per 
sonally telephoned to Mr. Landon, who in conse 
quence has again reversed his direction and will 
lunch and confer as per original schedule—all of 
this enwreathed in explanations from the White 
House secretariat as to how the simple effort to 
postpone Mr. Landon by one day got misinter 
preted by the intermediaries charged therewith, 
as meaning that the engagement had been cat 
celed. We report all this because such dcings, in 
such circumstances of gravity, requiring, ont 
would think, both prudence and propriety, prompt 
our curiosity and amazement. We are curious at 
the ineptitude, in whatever quarter, which permits 
that to occur which any small-town hostess would 
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know how to avoid; we are amazed that the obvi- 
ous perrpgetation. oy the popular mind should 
not be foreseen. hether Mr. Roosevelt was 
yexed by Mr. Landon’s speech into canceling his 
luncheon, and then prompted by afterthoughts 
easy to guess at to cancel the cancellation, is in itself 
ite far down in the list of unimportant questions. 
ut the point is that even if the answer is no, the 
blic by and large will believe otherwise; and no 
ublic man—least of all the President—could be 
appy about that. Especially now, when the 
people are not being amused by trivialities. 


The Free World Market 
THE AIRCRAFT exported from this country 


during the first quarter of 1940 were valued at 
$66,816,000, up 225% over last 


year. Machine tools were up 76% 
a wae to $48,014,000; steel, 104% to 
nbatance $44,889,000. But even aside from 


the question of the intrinsic char- 
acter and utility of these products, the U.S. import- 
export situation further degenerated. During the 
first quarter, total exports were 52.7% greater 
than last year, according to figures published by 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. This is all 
merchandise: valued at $1,069,000,000, We im- 
ported merchandise valued at $658,000,000 and 
received $912,000,000 in gold and silver. Our 
trade channels were violently disrupted, and much 
of the export was clearly of an artificial and tem- 
porary character. The US simply does not im- 
port enough products of countries into which it 
drains exports. It is a completely unstable eco- 
nomic condition. 

Faith in “liberal economic policies in inter- 
national relations” and in the reciprocal trade 
pacts as an eventual solution seems at this point 
definitely heroic. Opening foreign trade week at 
the perfectly ironical moment when Hitler was 
driving to the western coast of Europe, a presi- 
dential message spoke of these policies with most 
extreme and exclusive confidence: “In this way, 
and in this way alone, can the United States con- 
tribute to the economic reconstruction of the world 
when the destruction now going on shall have 
ceased.” While the President and State Depart- 
ment were plunging in this reckless fashion for the 
es nineteenth century open market, Secretary 

allace was writing letters to grain exchanges 
asking that prices in grain futures be pegged. 
Senator Byrnes was asking for a further $500,- 
900,000 for crop loans to support the prices of 
favorite crops. The government was working 
harder and harder with Latin America to fix up 
governmental methods to facilitate Pan-Amer- 
lean trade. 

When indeed will an ordinary private trader 

able to go wherever in the world he wants and 
sell with only “reasonable” tariff interference his 
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goods; getting in return money which he can freely 
take or convert into any market he wants and use 
to buy whatever goods he desires? Let us hope 
some sort of reconstruction won’t be delayed that 
long. It would be desperate to the last degree to 
delay hopes of a renaissance until the liberal inter- 
national market should be reestablished. 


Demand for End of “Crippling Reforms” 


ONE OF THE most lamentable aspects of 
America’s hysteria over Hitler’s success is our 
drive for national rearmament re- 


Workers’ gardless of the means used to 
Rights in effect it. At the moment there is 
Jeopardy far too much talk of opposing 


totalitarianism by means bad in 
themselves. On the grounds that nothing must 
interfere with maximum production of guns and 
planes and machine tools, the “temporary”’ sacri- 
fice of wage-hour provisions is loudly demanded. 
Because of the lack of skilled labor in certain 
industries, hours have to be expanded, it is held, 
rather than employment spread. We hear too 
much about longer hours for increased production, 
too little about training new workers to man the 
machines. Not that employment in arms factories 
can be considered a remedy for unemployment as 
constructive even as “boondoggling.” Colonel 
Philip B. Fleming, federal wage-hour adminis- 
trator, however, is sticking to his guns. He said 
on May 20 that such exemptions would in effect 
nullify the Wagner Act and expressed his deter- 
mination to maintain its spermine against this 
sort of pressure. Next day the President also 
asserted that labor’s gains would be maintained. 
With the attack on wage-hour restrictions goes 
renewed opposition to collective bargaining and 
the closed shop. John L. Lewis is right in 
calling upon labor to protect its recent gains; his 
contention that labor should have a say in the 
nation’s new defense activities cannot be gainsaid. 
How can any true defense of American ideals be 
built up by reactionary methods? The United 
States should be able to conceive of a sounder way 
of getting things done than by the crass exploita- 
tion of labor. 


THE MARITIME CO-OPERATOR reports 
that the British Canadian Co-operative Society 
of Sydney Mines had a trade turnover during the 
last six months of $607,170.77. This was an in- 
crease of $41,750.36 over the previous six months. 
“After allowing for the interim dividends de- 
clared and expenses on a milk plant, the surplus 
enabled the society to distribute a 5 percent divi- 
dend on the purchases of members and 2% per- 
cent on those of non-members.” This cooperative 
was started in 1906 by a group of 28 miners with 
a capital of $343. 











The Higher Learning : 1940 





A brief report on the present 
state of American universities. 





By Robert M. Hutchins 


dressing my fellow Yale men on the Higher 

Learning in America. Since the lectures 
were published by the Yale University Press, they 
had of course a very narrow sale, and the effect 
they would otherwise have produced did not fol- 
low. Instead all the movements they were de- 
signed to arrest, all the attitudes they were calcu- 
lated to change, went rushing onward, in the case 
of the movements, or became more firmly en- 
trenched, in the case of the attitudes. 


I attacked triviality, and forty-two students 
enrolled in the Oklahoma University short course 
for drum majors. 

I attacked vocationalism, and the University of 
California announced a course in cosmetology, 
saying, “The profession of beautician is the fastest 
growing in this state.” 

I deplored a curriculum of obsolescent informa- 
tion, and my colleague Professor Ogburn con- 
cluded that our information was increasing so 
rapidly that in order to get time to pour it all into 
our students we should have to prolong ado- 
lescence at least until age forty-five. 

I asserted that higher education was primarily 
intellectual, and the President of the New York 
State College for Teachers said, not in reply, for 
he had of course never read my book, “Education 
is not even primarily intellectual, certainly not 
chiefly intellectual. It is the process by which the 
emotions are socialized.” 

I lamented the confusion that besets American 
education, and the President of a college who had 
never had any contact with the Yale University 
Press announced that chaos was a good thing. 
Though I should prefer chaos to an order imposed 
by force, I had never supposed that chaos was an 
ideal toward which all right-thinking men should 
strive. Chaos had always seemed to me some- 
thing you tried to get out of. I had always thought 
that what we wanted, both in politics and educa- 
tion, was a rational order, rationally arrived at. 

One professor who had never read my book 
accidentally agreed with me. He made the follow- 
ing outrageous remarks in a book of his own: 
“There will always remain,” he said, “certain 
permanent values which education must cultivate, 
such as intellectual honesty, love of truth, ability 
to think clearly, moral qualities.” The fact that 
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Fee YEARS ago I had the honor of ad- 


he was from Teachers’ College, Columbia, and 
could be assumed to be only teasing, did not save 
him. He was sharply rebuked by a professor from 
Ohio State University who said that here he must 
“part company with the author of this indisput. 
ably significant volume, for the suspicion grows 
that the author is still something of an absolutist.” 
The author actually wanted education to cultivate 
intellectual honesty, the love of truth, the ability 
to think clearly and moral qualities. How sub. 
versive. 


Now I will not pretend that one or two people 
did not read my book. They had to. And the 
got it free in the course of their trade as boo 
reviewers. One of these, who in his spare time is 
a university professor, summed the whole thing 


up by saying that the trouble with me was my 


intense moral idealism. Such a quality would nat. 
urally distort anybody’s view of education. A uni- 
versity president guilty of moral idealism? What 
is the world coming to? By some process of asso 
ciation of ideas I am reminded of the remarks of 
one of our alumni who in a recent discussion at 
the University of Chicago said that everything 
I had said about football was logical, perfectly 
logical, very logical indeed. “But,” he said, “if 
the University abolishes football, my son, now 
fifteen years old, will not want to go there.” In 
other words, “logical” is a term of reproach, and 
the University of Chicago should be illogical be- 


cause one of its alumni has an illogical child. I have 


even heard the word “educational” in the same 


slurring connotation, as when a Princeton grad 
uate wrote to Woodrow Wilson saying, “I will 


have nothing more to do with Princeton. You are 
turning my dear old college into an educational 
institution.”” A university president who is sus 
pected of an interest in morals, in intellect, or 
even in education must expect the severest com 
demnation from those who have the true interests 
of our country at heart. 

But all these things are as nothing compared 
with the menace of metaphysics. I had mildly sug- 
gested that metaphysics might unify the modern 
university. I knew it was a long word, but 
thought that my audience of learned book- 
reviewers would know what it meant. I was some 
what surprised to find that to them metaphysics 
was a series of balloons, floating far above the 
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surface of the earth, which could be pulled down 

vicious or weak-minded people when they 
wanted to win an argument. The explosion of one 
of these balloons or the release of the gases it con- 
tained might silence, but never convince a wise 
man. The wise man would go away muttering, 
“Words, words, words,” or “Anti-scientific,” “Re- 
actionary” or even “Fascist.’”” Knowing that there 
is nothing true unless experimental science makes 
it so, the wise man knows that metaphysics is 
simply a technical name for superstition. 

Now I might as well make a clean breast of it 
all. I am interested in education, in morals, in 
intellect and in metaphysics. I even go so far as 
to hold that there is a necessary relation among 
all these things. I am willing to assert that with- 
out one we cannot have the others and that without 
the others we cannot have the one with which all 
of us here are primarily concerned, namely 
education. 

] insist, moreover, that everything that is hap- 
pening in the world today confirms the immediate 
and pressing necessity of pulling ourselves together 
and getting ourselves straight on these matters. 
The worid is probably closer to disintegration now 
than at any time since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. If there are any forces of clarification 
and unification left, however slight and ineffectual 
they may appear, they had better be mobilized 
instantly, or all that we have known as Western 
civilization may vanish. 


Can America stand alone? 


Or if we assume that the United States can 
stand alone while the world goes to pieces, we 
must grant that our country is afflicted with prob- 
lems which, though apparently insoluble, must be 
solved if this nation is to be preserved or to be 
worth preserving. ‘These problems are not ma- 
terial problems. We may have faith that the vast 
resources of our land and the technological genius 
of our people will produce a supply of material 
goods adequate for the maintenance of that inter- 
esting fiction, the American standard of living. 
No, our problems are moral, intellectual and 
spiritual. The paradox of starvation in the midst 
of plenty illustrates the nature of our difficulties. 


' This paradox will not be resolved by technical skill 


or scientific data. It will be resolved, if it is re- 
solved at all, by wisdom and goodness. 

_Now wisdom and goodness are the aim of 
higher education. How can it be otherwise? Wis- 
dom and goodness are the end of human life. If 
you dispute this, you are at once entering upon a 
metaphysical controversy; for you are disputing 
about the nature of being and the nature of man. 
This is as it should be. How can we consider 
man’s destiny unless we ask what he is? How can 
we talk about preparing men for life unless we ask 
what the end of life may be? At the base of educa- 
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tion, as at the base of every human activity, lies 
metaphysics. 

So it is with science. As Dr. H. S. Burr of the 
Yale Medical School has put it, and no one has 
put it better: “One of the primitive assumptions 
of science is that we live in a universe of order; 
order determined by, and controlled through, the 
operation of fundamental principles capable of 
elucidation and reasonably exact definition. This 
assumption states that there is a metaphysics, a 
body of universal laws which can be grasped by the 
human intellect and utilized effectively in the solu- 
tion of human problems.” 

So it is with ethics and politics. We want to 
lead the good life. We want the good state as a 
means to that life. Once more, to find the good 
life and the good state we must inquire into the 
nature of man and the ends of life. The minute 
we do that we are metaphysicians in spite of our- 
selves. Moreover, if ethics is the science of human 
freedom, we must know at the beginning whether 
and in what sense man is free. Here we are meta- 
physicians once again. And the soundness of our 
moral conclusions depends on whether we are good 
metaphysicians or bad ones. So the more prepos- 
terous positions of Mill’s “Essay on Liberty” 
originate in his mistaken or inadequate analysis 
of the doctrine of free will; and Aristotle’s de- 
fense of natural slavery results from his failure to 
remember that according to his metaphysics there 
can be no such thing as a natural slave. 

So it is with education. Here the great criminal 
was Mr. Eliot, who applied his genius, skill and 
longevity to the task of robbing American youth 
of their cultural heritage. Since he held that there 
were no such things as good or bad subjects of 
study, his laudable effort to open the curriculum 
to good ones naturally led him to open it to bad 
ones and finally to destroy it altogether. So today, 
though it is possible to get an education in an 
American university, a man would have to be so 
bright and know so much to get it that he wouldn’t 
really need it. So today the young American learns 
to read and write only if he goes to law school, 
where the principal if not the sole merit of the 
case method is that it compels the development 
of powers that should have been perfected long 
before. Today the young American comprehends 
the intellectual tradition of which he is a part and 
in which he must live only by accident: for its 
scattered and disjointed fragments are strewn 
from one end of the campus to the other. Our 
university graduates have far more information 
and far less understanding than in the colonial 
period. And our universities present themselves 
to our people in this crisis either as rather in- 
effectual trade schools or as places where nice boys 
have a nice time under the supervision of nice men 
in a nice environment. 

All this is the result of bad metaphysics or of 
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no metaphysics other than that of an instinctive 
variety. The crucial error is that of holding that 
nothing is any more important than anything else, 
that there can be no order of goods and no order 
in the intellectual realm. There is nothing central 
and nothing peripheral, nothing primary and 
nothing secondary, nothing basic and nothing 
superficial. The course of study goes to pieces 
because there is nothing to hold it together. 
Triviality, mediocrity and vocationalism take it 
over because we have no standard by which to 
judge them. We have nothing to offer as a substi- 
tute for a sound curriculum except talk of person- 
ality, “character,” and great teachers, the slogans 
of educational futilitarianism. 

We see, then, that metaphysics plays a double 
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part in higher education. By way of their meta. 
physics educators determine what education th 
shall offer. By way of metaphysics their students 


must lay the foundations of their moral, intel. 


lectual, and spiritual life. By way of metaphysics 
I arrive at the conclusion that the aim of education 
is wisdom and goodness and that studies which do 
not bring us closer to this goal have no place ing 
university. If you would take a different view, you 
must show that you have a better metaphysics, 
By way of metaphysics students, on their part, 
may recover a rational view of the universe and 
of their réle in it. If you deny this proposition 


you take the responsibility of asserting that q } 


rational view of the universe and one’s role in it jg 
no better than an irrational one or none at all, 


Concerning Mr. Hutchins 





Three philosophies 


of education— 


Dewey, Hutchins and a Catholic view. 





By Ruth Byrns and William O’Meara 


in educational matters today is obliged to 

take some stand in respect to the ideas of 
President Hutchins. It is widely known that he 
has definite ideas about what is wrong with educa- 
tion and that he has ideas about what should be 
done to change and correct American education. 
But the usual thing has happened: many of those 
who have disagreed with him and criticized him 
and some who have praised his ideas and accepted 
his views do not have a sufficiently clear notion of 
his teachings either to agree or disagree with him. 
It is our aim here to clarify the discussion for and 
against Mr. Hutchins by explaining something of 
the implications of his educational philosophy and 
by indicating its relation to other teachings on the 
same things. 


K, VERY PERSON who is seriously interested 


Philosophies of education, or viewpoints and 
attitudes about the proper function of education, 
are many. All philosophies of education which 
Aeserve consideration are based on a concept of 
human nature—on a conviction concerning the 
nature of the beings to be educated and a convic- 
tion of what education should do for these indi- 
viduals. The purpose or function of education— 
what should be expected of it—in anybody’s 
philosophy will be determined by what that per- 
son believes is the purpose or end of human life. 
Education is always regarded (although some 
education professors may not be aware that they 
regard education in this way) as a means to devel- 
opment of man toward his end. 


Three philosophies of education 


Of the many differing viewpoints on education 
—and hence on the purpose and end of life—we 
shall consider in this paper only three. Obviously 
it is impossible to do more than sketch briefly some 
of the principal contentions of these philosophies, 
with a view to comparing them and to clarifying 
certain aspects of the discussion of President 
Hutchins’s educational philosophy. First we shall 
deal with the opinions of Professor John Dewey 
and his followers. 

What is the end of education for Mr. Dewey 
and those who accept his theories? Growth, What 
is the end of growth? The good. What is the 


good? That which creates the conditions for other } . 


goods or that which makes possible further good. 
How are the ends or standards in this theory to 
be judged? By the scientific method. The scientific 
method is the sole reliable source of authority. 
The purpose of education, to state the same theory 


in other words, is to develop ability in the applica- 


tion of the scientific method. : 
~ A person, in this theory, is a biological unity. 
A biological unity has no meaningful existence 
except in relation to the social group. Man and 
society constitute a dynamic whole or, if you  pre- 
fer, a functional unity. Schools are social labora- 
tories which accelerate the — process, the 
process of making biological unities into selves 
who can contribute good to the social group. 
All of the words which Mr. Dewey and his 
followers have used add up to the basic concept 
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that the purpose of education is social, that the 
individual does not exist as a separate entity, but 
as an organism dependent on the social group. The 
end of life, for the individual, is to serve society. 

“Democracy” is the word which has been chosen 

those who hold these theories as the name of 
a. governmental form in which their ideas could 
operate. But the democracy they advocate is of a 
strange kind. They say that common agreement 
must be enlarged and that it is the business of 
teachers to achieve this. They say that teachers 
must be instruments for achieving what they call 
democracy. They say that teachers must become 
participating members in a scientifically deter- 


- mined society. One of the functions of the school 


is to strengthen democracy. 

The end of human life, then, is to be a “good” 
unit in the social organization, and the business of 
education is to guide students to this end. Teach- 
ers, to quote a contributor to the Fourth Yearbook 
of the Fohn Dewey Society, ‘‘must present certain 
attitudes toward human personality and the entire 
field of human relationshina.” 

It may be noted in passing that it is absurd to 
suggest, as many critics, including Dean Clark of 
‘the Yale School of Law, have done, that the edu- 
cational theories of Mr. Hutchins spring from the 
same philosophy as is the basis of fascism or 
nazism. The fact is that really significant simi- 
larities between the Dewey educational theories 
and the philosophy of the totalitarian states can 
be easily demonstrated. However, this point is too 
extensive to be treated here. 

In the Catholic view “. . . education consists 
essentially in preparing man for what he must be 
and for what he must do here below, in order to 
attain the sublime end for which he was created, 
... there can be no true education which is not 
wholly directed to man’s last end... . the subject 
of Christian education is man whole and entire, 
soul united to body in unity of nature, with all 
his faculties natural and supernatural, such as 
right reason and Revelation show him to be... .” 
A full expression of this philosophy of education is 


‘ tobe found in the encyclical Divini Illius Magistri. 


The Catholic idea of education differs from 
the Dewey philosophy in regard to the end of man, 
and hence to the purpose of education. While the 
Dewey theory says that truth is relative and comes 

from application of the scientific method, 
Catholic educators believe that right reason and 
revelation — as well as the scientific method — 
present truth. From these two fundamental dif- 
ferences between the two philosophies many other 
important differences follow. 

President Hutchins disagrees with the Dewey 
school very clearly on two central issues: the 
nature of man and the nature of knowledge. He 
recognizes that human nature is essentially distinct 
from and of a higher order than that of brute 
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animals. He emphasizes the truth that the natural 
sciences are not the highest forms of knowledge. 
There is no relativism here. . 


At the same time it must be emphasized that 
the Dewey school is not unique in stressing the 
importance of experience and scientific method. 
Both are duly recognized by Mr. Hutchins and 
by the Catholic educator. But they go beyond 
Dewey when they assert that human experience 
requires the interpretation of reason and that 
much permanent truth can be achieved which is not 
subject to change with changes in the opinions 
of scientists. 


Two meanings of education 


Like most words, the term “education” has 
more than one meaning. To understand an impor- 
tant point in the present discussion it is important 
to distinguish clearly between two senses of the 
word. Thus when we say that education is a life- 
long process, that learning never comes to an end, 
we are plainly not talking about something that 
goes on only in schools. This is a perfectly good 
use of the word—education is taken to refer to 
everything that a person may acquire over and 
above the natural qualities with which he is born. 
All forms of training and experience, the getting 
of any and every ability and capacity a person can 
possess, may be called education. In this sense 
travel, World’s Fairs, the movies, etc., aré said to 
contribute to a person’s education. There is no 
reason to question this use of the word, but at the 
same time there is also nd reason to say that 
schools and colleges should, as part of their job, 
conduct tours, fairs or movie shows. 


Schools and colleges have plenty to do in their 
job of educating in the other sense of the word. 
In this second sense, to educate refers to what 
should go on in schools and colleges, to the instruc- 
tion of youth in what they need to know in order 
to become mature and adult. As Professor Gilson 
has put it, a young person is one “who is prepar- 
ing to become an adult.” Dewey regards this view 
as a serious error and denies that “Childhood is 
only a preparation for adult life, and adult life 
for another life.” For him, all education has an 
immediate end. But, as a matter of fact, the 
schools have the special function of instructing the 
young, of teaching them by training their know- 
ing powers, of performing certain educative func- 
tions which they and only they can perform 
efficiently. Education, in this precise meaning, is 
primarily intellectual. This does not mean that 
there are not higher values than training the in- 
tellect; it does mean that the first se of an 
educational institution as such is to give intellectual 
training. The education which goes on in school is 
always moral and social as well as. intellectual 
because man—even in school—remains a moral 
and social creature. However, if the school 
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neglects intellectual training and concentrates on 


moral or social training, it is no longer an institu- 
tion of education in the precise sense. 

As we have seen, for many educators the dis- 
tinction just made has neither importance nor 
meaning. For Mr. Dewey, education “‘is a constant 
function, independent of age.” In other words, 
for them the only meaning of education is the first 
one we have distinguished here, that process which 
is co-terminous with growth and life itself, Edu- 
cation of the young is indeed a more conscious 
and more formal process, but it would seem, from 
this point of view, that every effort should be 
directed to eliminating what differences there are 
between education as it affects the young in schools 
and colleges and education as a necessary element 
in later life. On this basis, it is obvious that there 
are no limits to the work schools may attempt 
to do. They have no special function of their own 
that is clearly distinct from other agencies. It is 
this principle more than any other which has made 
schools places where everything and anything goes 
on and where education in the precise sense of the 
term is no longer well and efficiently done. 
Ideally, perhaps, schools could do ometaloa for 
the child, including the teaching of reading, writ- 
ing and the rest. Actually, when “social sciences,”’ 
current events, play production and so on are 
added to the curriculum, the essentials are 
neglected, 

This is a point which Hutchins has stressed. 
He has held that the schools have a special func- 
tion and that they are not the only factors which 
enter into the forming of the young. Some of his 
statements in this regard has been misunderstood, 
as we shall explain below. 

The distinction between the broad and precise 
meaning of the term education has been generally 
recognized by Catholic educators. In an address 
at this year’s meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, the Reverend William J. 
McGucken, S.J., of St. Louis University, has ex- 
pressed it very clearly. “The Catholic secondary 
school,” he said, ‘“‘has the specific function of train- 
ing for intellectual virtues.” While good moral 
character and virtue are higher values, yet “if the 
school does not attend to intellectual training at 
all, is not concerned with the fact that its students 
are not mastering grammar or reading . . . then 
it is not merely a poor school; it forfeits the right 
to be called a school at all, even though it may be 
successful in developing the virtues of a Christian 
character.” This is a definite and perfectly clear 
statement, which implies that distinction which is 
important for our present discussion. There is no 
conflict between this view and that expressed by 
the Reverend George E. Ganss, S.J., in a recent 
issue of the Catholic Mind, where he states that 
a liberal education ‘“‘begins in college and con- 
tinues, by the man’s own initiative, through life.” 
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Both authorities are aware of the distinction be. 
tween the two senses of education and both make 
use of it. 

On this basis we may understand the significang 
and truth, sometimes misunderstood, of Presiden; 
Hutchins’s statement that education is primarily 
intellectual. Training for intellectual virtues jg 
what should go on in schools and colleges because 
it is the work they are intended to do and are beg 
fitted to do. They may and should cooperate with 
the family, the Church and the general community 
in “developing the whole man,” but as school; 
their primary concern is with the acquisition of 
knowledge. 


Metaphysics or theology? 


In conclusion it is necessary to indicate, hoy. 
ever briefly, one phase of Mr. Hutchins’s edug 
tional program in which there is a clear distinction 
between his views and the Catholic stand. In “The 
Higher Learning in America” Mr. Hutchins 
showed that the chief characteristic of the modem 
university is disorder, that the higher learni 
lacks a unifying principle. In the Middle Ages, 
theology was the principle of unity in the un 
versity. ‘The medieval university was rationally 
ordered and, for its time, it was practically 
ordered, too.” In going on to say that — 
cannot be the basis of a practical order for 
modern American university, Mr. Hutchins stated 
a matter of fact. He did not deny that theo 
is the ideal principle for a rational ordering of thi 
higher learning. The substitute he offers, namely, 
metaphysics, is plainly the. best only in the circum- 
stances he is considering. And indeed, so far as 
the non-Catholic and non-sectarian American une 
versity is concerned, in looking for a unifying 
principle, since “we cannot appeal to theology, we 
must turn to metaphysics.” 

As Catholics we may agree with Mr. Hutchins’ 
statement of the facts in the case. What he says 
of metaphysics and reason is true but it requires, 
for us, the completion which theology and faith 
are able to add. It is not by the unaided reason 
and metaphysics alone that the end and content 
of education is determined for Catholics, but by 


reason elevated by faith and by metaphysics}, 


illuminated by theology. It is not a question of any 
disagreement, but rather of further and 
development of the same true principles. For the 


Catholic university, theology remains, as it was for | - 
the medieval university, both the ideal and the} 


practical basis for unity. 


Blind Lady in Rome 


You ask me why I come and what I see? 
Well, only this, the Dome, in memory ; 
As saw it there, magnificent, erect— 


a 








Before it was at all—the architect. 


C. G. -PAULDING. ' 
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Let The Children Speak 





And here is what they say 
about their own social problems. 





By Blanche Jennings Thompson 


lives are dull and hard. At best they 

simply endure it; at worst they take to 
crime. Parents, policemen, judges and others have 
all had their say. Perhaps it might be interesting 
to let the children speak. Boys and girls from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age wrote the fol- 
lowing poonguen just thinking things out on 
paper. In trying to account for some of their 
pressing problems they unconsciously point the 
way to at least a partial solution. This is what 
the boys say: 


I IFE IS NOT kind to some children. Their 


, iene greatest cause of juvenile delinquency is the way 
the parents and the boy get along. Some parents act 
to their boy like an enemy. Everytime this boy is home 
his father swares and gets angry at him when the boy is 
just sitting still. He can not talk or laugh or tell jokes. 
If he does that his father stops him with a balling out. 
Most boys like a future. Well I am going to tell you a 
future of a boy that his future never came. 

One day this boy was walking a girl home from school. 
His father saw him and punched him and sent him home. 
The punch was not bad, but the thought of being insulted 
by his father in front of the girl was too much. 

That night the boy took some clothes and ran away. 
His mother was very ill and worried and his father was 
starting to realize that he had been wrong to his son. 

That night over the radio, they heard this, “Boy sixteen 
years old, black hair, brown eyes, about five feet six inches 
was instantly killed by a car while crossing a country road.” 

That was their son, the son that they mistreated and it 
was too late to save him, he was dead. That father thought 
too late to help his son, he was the cause of his death. 

The place where juvenile delinquency starts is at the 
home. The parents may give the boy everything but there 
is always a link that is missing and that missing link may 
cause many misfortunes to the boy and his family. 


6 one greatest cause of juvenile delinquency is the getting 
along with our parents. Drinking is the worst cause 
of all. It causes fathers to anger and become bitter. This 
makes us think. Huh, if he can do these things so can I. 
« Running away from home, stealing, damaging property, 
are all things that get boys in trouble. To make the boys 
and girls of America better citizens is up to the parents. 
They take too much advantage of their children. I think 
that they should put most of these crime stories off of the 
radio. It gives the boys 10 years old and younger too many 
ideas to do these things. When you get older you will get 
: with gangsters and do vicious crimes. Get your name 
broadcasted on radio, have your friends disrespect you. 
We should have decent places to go and do right things 

to prevent getting in crime. 


A THING like stealing money on others is caused by 
not having the things he wants. If a boy or girl has 
a good family he should be treated right. Every boy or 


girl at the age of 15 to 18 should have an allowance of 
about a dollar a week providing that some one is working 
in the family. 


REASON for Juvenile Delinquency is parents keep 

their children stricked. The children like to go out 
and have a good time once in a while. When the children 
see that there parents are stricked they go out just the same. 
A way to stop this is for the parents to let their children 
go out for a good time and have their friends over to their 
house 


Another reason is the parents have a good time go getting 
drunk, when they come home they pick on their children. 
They say their children are doing things tha 
If the parents would let their children go out with their 
friends they wouldn’t do things that are 

Another thing when a mother tells her children if they 
don’t want to go to school for a day not to go. After the 
child has done this a couple of times it becomes a habit and 
a couple times a week they stay out of school and go to 
shows instead. If the mother wouldn’t say that they may 
stay home once or twice they wouldn’t do it. 


j 


HY. boys steal things. Because some of the boy’s 

parents don’t want them to have a cirtain thing and 
the boy wants it so if his parents don’t buy it so they steal 
it. Or some boys steal things because they see other boys 
that do it. 

Some children run away from school because they do 
not like school or some children run away from school 
because they see other children run away from school and 
don’t get caught so they try it. 


OME children run away from home 
parents get drunk and when they get home 
are drunk they start to fight and some parents hit 
children for nothing when they are drunk. Or because 
some parents give the smallest one in the famil 
on Sunday, which does know work and don’t give the other 
one that works in the house nothing. 


OST boys do wrong things not because they are bad 
but that there is some reason for it. There are many, 
reasons for instance when a boy skips school he may not 
like to go to school, or the teachers are always hollering at 
him, or then again he might not want to go to school that 
day and his parents force him to go so he skips to spite them, 
When a boy begins to steal things he may not want ta 
do it but he may be with a mob and when he he 
not want to steal anything they call him yellow and tell 
he is scared so the boy goes ahead and steals. 
not caught the first time he gets more courage 
doing it more often. 


think there going to get there own way where ever 
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trouble because they know their parents will pay for what go out. When school is led out I have to go write home, to | 
they done or protect them. and cant come out until its time for school. There is lots 

of things to say but it would take a book to finish, som 
RIMES are usually committed by some boy who has outs 
a bad environment which is not suitable for boys. For NE thing that I don’t like is that Im the smallest one man 
instants the boy comes from a poor family, he belongs to in the family and everbody else gives me orders and uabl 
a neighborhood gang of boys who are very bad and they I can’t give anyone else orders although I dont mind jt de 
influence the other smaller boys, when coming home from very much. Another things is that my mother and father 8) 
school he hears quarreling between his mother and father think Im still a baby. They always go “Now be carefyj the 
and neither have control over the children. The family is don’t forget. Be a good girl and don’t monkey around” ! 
usually on relief or just barely getting along. So you can One of the things I don’t like about my girlfriends family alre: 
see what the main causes of crime is poor condition in the is that if she gets a E she always get punished but whep base 
_ home and neighborhood. her bigger brother gets a E they don’t tell him anything for 
‘N’ Some cities have made up clubs or block off streets so but don't forget Don work harder. . 
that they may play. Many a time have they given the A : ping 
family another home so that the environment would be Y parents are sometimes good and sometimes bad, dom 
changed. Boys could also be given jobs and things like When I go out and come home late they tell me Ap 
that to help keep them off the street. thas the last tim you go. Then the neighbors tell my hom 
mother that I go out with a lot of boys when it isn’t true two 
HE children who get into trouble may not be bad at and I get mad and I answer my parents back and they : 
all, it my be their environment, which is the cause. don’t like it. I tell them not to believe it, I said to them wre 
You, take a boy or girl who never has a playground or when you see me then you could holler. I don’t go out The 
recreation building to play in, but just the street and alies a lot and once when I go out one night and come home ones 
there bound to get into trouble sooner or latter. The worset late they start again. They tell me what do the people danc 
thing a person could do is to get in a gang of tough guys think and they say I am a bad girl but I am not. I try to and 
on the corner. When a gang get together there is always be good but I get very nervous when they tell me I went d 
one person to suggest something and right away you do it out with a lot of boys. Ade 
and the next thing you wish you hadn’t done it. The older : : Som 
and experienced crooks teach the youth the tricks of the HE neighbors near me are very nosy. For instance is Ol 
trade as they say. Suppose you sent a boy to reform school they see me on a corner talking to some boy or some- teer 


for doing some little thing which could be corrected by a 
little kindness then by cruelity, he will come out of the 
reform school a worse crook then he was when he went in. 
The older and experent boy or girls are just waiting for 
some unfortunate person to come along so they can teach 
him the things he shouldn’t know. Some people say ther 
is know such thing as a bad boy, that may be true and yet 
it may not. But you can give some unfortunate boy or 
girls a second chance and see if they will correct them 
selves in time. 


F a boy who has always been honest and trustworthy 

gets into bad company he may overcome the temptation 
to do what the other boys do, but mostly always he is led 
into it with out reliazing the consequences. Also, a boy 
may have rich parents who does not take much interest in 
his welfare and the boy things he is smart when the violates 
the law as long as he knows that his parents will bail him 


thing, they come to my house the next day and tell my 
mother and father. Then of coarse I'll get hollard at, 
Well my mother and father should be more strickt to me. 
Why should neighbors be so nosy? I should not answer 
back to my parents as much as I do. 


DON’T like when my mother won't let me wear what 

I want to when I want too. And I don’t like it when 
my parents fight. I would rather do all the work in the 
whole house rather than do the dishes. 


HATE when I get home at night in a good mood and my 
mother naggs and is cross, she always pickes on me. 


T home some times I like to have the radio on. But 
my mother makes me turn it off. I get so mad. She 
says that the people down stairs don’t like it if the radios 
on past 9. Still I can’t blame her. Gee there are good pro- 
grams past 9 o’clock. Some times when she goes out I 





out. Sometimes a boy whose mother is sick and depends : : E ’ : 
on him for a living may be tempted to steal food or money ane a cantare go wane ret: onal oe 
for medical care unlawfully. to say. So I guess I better just have it on till 9: o'clock. im 
I believe that if the conditions of home could be improved I shi 
the cases of such deeds would be decreased. Bas times happy but t of the thee an Mr. 
We are told that boys should be sent to a place of recrea- because we have no luck at all. My mother comes Cow 
tion such as the YMCA to keep out of mischief but where home from work every night sick and tired. And every Ir 
is he going to get the money? If he joins a scout troop time she gets payed she worries about paying bills because cern 
he also has to pay some money. Why not have a institu- she doesn’t get enough money. She goes to work sick. ; 
tion where he could be sent to without charge? If this I got a sister 19 years old she has been looking for a job in th 
idea were carried out the delinquency cases would eventu- almost every day, but everybody says there isn’t any work, teacl 
ally be lessened. My sister is willing to work and so am I thats why I want phy. 
se ‘ : to quit school and look for a job but you can’t get any men 
The girls have their cacamg too. Girls are because my sister tried. My sister wants to work so my pom 
less analytical, more subjective, and more sub- vase a go i — ~ —_ — ~~ = Adle 
pai . . got a brother 20 y m" 
= than the boys. The range of their prob He is old enough to work and wants to work too, has been whic 
lems is more restricted but none the less poignant. looking for a job and thats our luck. Sometimes Tam | tows 
discussed of living how I wish my sister and brother would is pe 
HERE is always a black sheep in the family and I’m work. I wish we would have some luck. dod 
the one. Some time I feel like running away. They or 
holler at me in the morning and finish at night. When my . . Il the 
alae eal Shia “Gashe: tind tay either tees me qilte she So the children rest their case.. Among all t pi 


picks on me. Every time there is something broke or miss- 


tangled causes that lead to delinquency, one thing 


ing they pick on me, I can’t even go to the shows, I cant stands out clearly—the need for some proper place 
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to go for pleasure and companionship and for 
some form of profitable and interesting occupation 
outside of school hours. There are, it is true, 
many youth agencies already functioning, but val- 
uable as they are they do not even to a small 
degree cover the need, and as one boy points out, 
they nearly all require money. 

n some progressive parishes a beginning has 
already been made. In the parish house, or in the 
basement of the church, waste space has been used 
for a “game room.”’ Attics are ransacked for 
ping-pong sets, playing cards, jig-saw puzzles, 
dominoes, checker boards, parcheesi, and Authors. 
A punching bag, some chest weights, a pair of 
home-made bars, a trapeze and rings, a pair or 
two of boxing gloves, and a couple of mats for 
wrestling are secured without too much difficulty. 
There is a reading table or a bookcase for the 
ones who like to read. A piano or a victrola for 
dancing attracts boys and girls of the teen age 
and keeps them out of the public dance halls. 
Adequate supervision is, of course, a problem. 
Some parishes, where trained and paid leadership 
is out of the question, have organized on a volun- 
teer basis with a different man and woman serving 
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every night for certain hours. No one is burdened 
more than once a month. 

A Junior Craft Guild would be an excellent 
project wherever one could be established. There 
is no doubt that the guild spirit is sorely needed in 
an economy wherein the integrity of labor has 
been too des overdue. ith a few simple 
materials, girls as well as boys can be taught a 
number of interesting processes in wood, leather 
and metal working. dider men—retired master 
craftsmen perhaps—might be persuaded to devote 
an hour or two a week to teaching the rudimeiits. 
of their art, while women could teach sewing and 
embroidery. Annual sales of hand-made objects 
might help to secure better equipment. There is 
really no end to the possibilities if there is some- 
one who cares enough to work out the details. 
The real enemy of all such schemes for helping 
and protecting our youth is indifference and 
apathy. 

If the potential delinquents of this nation, espe- 
cially the boys, are to be saved for something bet- 
ter than the penitentiary and the prison, they must 
have wholesome recreation. The children them- 
selves have spoken. 


Mr. Adler and Teaching 





When to read a book remains a 
question, even when you know how. 





By Anton C. Pegis 


frankness Mr. Adler adds the further 

candor of public confession, he invites 
both those who agree and those who disagree with 
him to speak with equal frankness and candor. 
I should like to discuss a number of problems that 
Mr. Adler raised in his two recent articles in THE 
CoMMONWEAL (April 5, 26). 

In the last analysis, the whole problem is con- 
cerned with the principles and premises involved 
in the decisions that he has made on the nature of 
teaching, and especially the teaching of philoso- 
phy. I venture to think that a more direct treat- 
ment of these principles would have a marked 
effect on his decisions. More specifically, if Mr. 
Adler had considered the speculative relationship 
which must exist as between teacher and taught 
towards the subject of study before learning itself 
18 possible, he would have found the question of 
docility and truth considerably more complex than 
he has indicated. He would have placed a much 
greater philosophical significance on the history of 
philosophy than he has done. He would therefore 


W ‘ican to the qualities of seriousness and 


have considered the speculative whole within 
which, and only within which, great books of all 
ages minister to the development of the human 
intellect. And consequently he would have consid- 
ered more objectively the question of the philo- 
sophical interpretation of the history of philoso- 
phy; with the result that he would have been less 
ready to make the specific charges of historicism 
that he has made. 

On this last point I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. It may very well be that some of Professor 
Gilson’s disciples are guilty of historicism, even as 
many contemporary teachers of philosophy are 
guilty of the same error. But I think that at least 
part of Mr. Adler’s charge arises from a miscon- 
ception of what an historical approach to the 
study of philosophy involves, of the limitations 
that it imposes on itself, and of the services it can 
render and the relations it has to the study of 
philosophy itself. 

Yet so long as one is content to study, for rea- 
sons best known to himself, the philosophical doc- | 
trine of thinkers of different centuries, their. 
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affinities and their influences, without pretending 
that such work is philosophy, it may be asked how 
the error of historicism is committed. It may 
even be, and this is a point that Mr. Adler has 
scarcely considered, that such a student conceives 
that the needs of philosophy at the present mo- 
ment dictate this apprenticeship. For one may be 
convinced that the problem for us today is, not 
whether one shall be a philosopher, but what a 
philosopher is, and when a man is a philosopher, 
by practicing the Thomistic maxim of studying 
what men have thought in order to go on to dis- 
cover the truth. One may even urge that in an age 
of cultural darkness such as our own, we must 
rediscover a conception of the human reason that 
is not the victim of the skeptical and scientific 
positivism of Mr. Dewey, of the anti-rational 
theologism of original and traditional Protestant 
thought, of the apologeticism that has infected 
not a few Catholic educators, and, to go back into 
history for a moment, of the nomninebetic naked- 
ness which has weakened the human reason ever 
since the end of the Middle Ages and which 
permeates the modern world as a basic creed. 


Origins of learning and teaching 


When, in his first article, Mr. Adler refers, 
some three different times, to “the natural light 
of our own reason,” I think he resolves the ques- 
tion of philosophical truth much too easily. Not 
all known truths are learned truths, even though 
they are all acquired truths; and therefore not all 
truth known by the human intellect are taught 
truths. I wish to argue therefore that docility and 
instruction in philosophy belong only to the order 
of conclusions discovered or taught and that it is 
not correct to say, without further qualification, 
that the natural reason is capable of recognizing 
conclusions as true. If I am not mistaken, the 
whole question of docility, as applied to the specu- 
lative sciences, reduces itself to recognizing that 
before the human intellect can learn new conclu- 
sions by demonstration, whether it be through 
personal discovery or through teaching, it must be 
recognized as already possessing a knowledge of 
principles and premises enabling it to be a subject 
capable of further knowledge. The human intel- 
lect is not at the same distance from all truths, 
and the realm of truth is not a sort of flatland to 
be investigated atomically, proposition by proposi- 
tion. It is rather a hierarchy in which a precogni- 
tion (to use a technical term) of principles is the 
condition of the cognition of conclusions as true. 


The doctrine of precognition, having a long 
history, can raise in many minds all sorts of con- 
ceptions. It may be thought that what I am pro- 
posing here is the old Platonic doctrine of remi- 
niscence, or possibly the famous Augustinian 
doctrine of God as the interior teacher—and the 
only teacher—of the human soul. And those who 
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have a flair for more fantastic and abstruse specu. 
lation may possibly accuse me of proposing an 
Arabian doctrine of infused ideas in order to 
explain the origin of human knowledge. It would 
be easy to show, however, that such is not the case, 
and anyone who wishes to verify what I am saying 
has only to read Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, 
Saint Thomas's commentary on this same work, 
his commentary on the De Trinitate of Boethius, 
his Summa Theologica (1, q.117) and especially 
the De Veritate (q.X1). Yet I should be naive to 
suppose that ideas which, in different ways, could 
captivate the minds of a Plato, an Augustine or 
an Avicenna did not contain some fundamental 
truth, or that, in reforming them, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas did not give full philosophical expression 
to their visions at the very moment of correcting 
them. I should like to insist on this point because 
the question of philosophical error is very often 

handled too cavalierly, just as all too often truth 

and error are sorted out like sheep and goats, 

I am less concerned, therefore, in the present in- 

stance to urge that the doctrine of precognition is 

Thomistic than to urge that the whole of the 

Augustinian doctrine, bee example, is partly right. 

On essential points philosophers do not make 

many errors. What happens rather is that, like 

a drop of ink in water, a single error can color 

their entire horizon. Usually this happens at the 

very beginning of their thinking, at that first meet- 

ing between the intellect and reality where most 

philosophical battles are won or lost or compro- 

mised. Consequently, I think that philosophers 

have much more in common than they sometimes 

suppose and than Mr. Adler imagines. 

I have said that all human knowledge is ac 
quired, but not all is acquired by learning or teach- 
ing. The knowledge oa first principles is acquired 
knowledge, but it is not acquired by learning. It is 
known rather naturally. Between natural acquired 
knowledge and /earned acquired knowledge there 
is this difference, that the a is immediate while 
the second is mediated and by development from 
prior knowledge. In other words, the whole 
within which the ideas of docility and authority, 
learning and teaching, as understood by Mr. 
Adler, have a meaning, requires us to hold that 
learning enters the life of the human intellect at a 
derivative moment in its acquisition of knowledge. 
That derivative moment marks, in its presuppost 
tions, wherein teacher and taught can and must 
communicate with one another as equals; and it 
marks, in its derivative character, wherein they 
can enjoy the relations of teacher and taught as, 
relatively, equals. 

It will not be contested that only those who 
know can teach. But it should equally not be con 
tested that only those who know can learn. For in 
the speculative sciences learning is not a process 
going from a state of ignorance to a state 
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knowledge, but rather a process of going by infer- 
ence from truths already known to conclusions 
formerly known only implicitly and at the end 
known explicitly and in themselves, In such com- 
munication student and teacher must be conceived 
as equals. If they are unequal from this moment 
on, it is only in the sense that the teacher possesses 
actually and explicitly a knowledge of the con- 
dusions that can be drawn from the science to be 
studied, whereas the student possesses a knowl- 
edge of these same conclusions only virtually and 
implicitly. In an ultimate sense, both teacher and 
student communicate in the natural knowledge 
which both possess in virtue of being intelligent 
beings. In a more proximate sense, it is the pre- 
cognition of principles and premises which enables 
the intellect of one who is learning, through dis- 
covery or instruction, to arrive at a knowledge of 
conclusions and to rest in the truth of these con- 
dusions when known. Only through precognition, 
then, can the human intellect arrive at a knowledge 
of conclusions as true. 


Now it is unquestionably true that truth alone 
has authority over the human mind and that conse- 
quently a teacher has authority in relation to 
teachable matters, to the extent that he is able to 
speak the truth. But the problem of the docility 
of the student with respect to a teacher as well as 
the problem of the authority of the teacher with 
reference to the subject which he is teaching, is 
bound to remain an ambiguous one so long as we 
do not recognize that truth and knowledge do not 
belong to all subjects in the same way, that there- 
fore men do not possess authority with respect 
to various subject matters in the same way, and, 
what is most important, that the intellect of the 
student or the teacher is not related to the dif- 
ferent truths of a given speculative science with 
the same immediacy. In other words, Mr. Adler’s 
discussion of docility requires two clarifications, 
Since the question of truth and knowledge is not 
the same in all the sciences, Mr. Adler may be 
accused of basing his discussion of docility too 
much on the pattern of the demonstrative sciences. 
Thus, the authority of the teacher and the docility 
of the student are not of the same kind in gram- 
mar, history and physics as they are in a demon- 
strative science such as geometry. 


Then again, because learning has its roots in 

ecognition, it is necessary to notice the intel- 
lgible order and hierarchy within which the 
acquisition of knowledge by learning is possible 
and within which the teacher-student relationship 
in the speculative sciences obtains. This means 
that in such sciences a teacher or a book can teach 
the human intellect only in the way in which that 
intellect is, in fact, teachable. Hence, the ques- 
tion of docility, like the question of instruction, is 
a relevant and understandable question only after 
we recognize that there are truths which the 
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intellect must preknow. It is not a book, but the 
principles of a science, within which a student and 
a teacher can be related to one another; and if it 
be held that we learn from books, it is only within 
the perspective of principles already known to be 
true that books or living teachers can teach us. 


The curriculum of great books 


The question may then be asked, whether a uni- 
versity curriculum which organizes a liberal arts 
program of study on the basis of great books, 
without explicit recognition of that which the 
acquisition of knowledge by learning presupposes, 
is not ignoring the very conditions which make 
the teaching of demonstrative truths possible. 
I am far from contending, as some critics of St. 
John’s have contended, that the student should 
not resd books in which there are philosophical 
or other errors. I think it is notorious that, under 
the guise of protecting students from error, we 
turn them out of college abysmally ignorant. 
I fully agree, therefore, that it is one of the func- 
tions of a college, and I should insist that this 
applies in particular to a Catholic college, to intro- 
duce students to erroneous and otherwise danger- 
ous books under the guidance of competent teach- 
ers. It is folly to suppose that virtue can be based 
on ignorance or that a student who has not read 
something of the outstanding philosophers from 
Descartes to Whitehead, for example, is not court- 
ing intellectual disaster when he discovers, like a 
bewildered novice, the history of human error. 

But the real question does not lie here. For 
granted that great books are a necessary and 
indispensable means in a liberal education, the 
question that arises is how these books are to be 
related to the logical succession of demands of the 
human intellect in its pursuit of truth within each 
speculative science—demands imposed both on 
teacher and on student if truth is to be taught. 


Now Mr. Adler has pointed out in his second 
article that the St. John’s program, if ri htly 
understood, does not result inevitably in eclecti- 
cism or even sophistry and skepticism. He insists | 
that ‘“‘the objective is to know the truth about’ 
God, man and nature, and the ends of human life, | 
and not what anyone, however great his authority, | 
thought about these matters.” There can be no 

uarrel about such an aim, but there is surely room 
or question about the execution of this program. 
And especially there is room for question when 
we consider some of Mr. Adler’s decisions on 
historical matters. For, unless it is a purely dia- 
lectical game in which no question of truth can be 
raised at all, Mr. Adler’s theory of teaching re- 
uires as a basis the doctrine of precognition that 

have already outlined. But such a doctrine car- 
ries with it a whole metaphysics of the human 
intellect and of the order of its perfectibility in 
knowledge. It is neither in logic nor in ethics that 
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we shall find a principle which can free the St. 
John’s plan of the charge of eclecticism and 
historicism. It is in metaphysics and in a meta- 
physical appreciation of the nature and educability 
of the human intellect that any teaching of specu- 
lative truth must be grounded. 


It is hereabouts that the position of Mr. Adler 
is open to discussion. For if one holds such a 
metaphysical view of the educability of the human 
intellect, one ought to recognize also a relation 
of precognitive communication among men in his- 
tory and through the contingencies of history. 
Yet Mr. Adler does not think so. In fact, on the 
relations between philosophy and the history of 
philosophy he expresses himself in the following 
surprising way: 


No matter how perfectly all the historical techniques 
are employed, it is impossible to know with certitude 
what Aristotle or Plotinus thought about anything. 
In contrast, the philosophical thought of Aristotle 
and Plotinus is either certainly true or certainly false. 
It is either knowledge or not knowledge, but never 
probable opinion. 


His reason for such a singular contention is that, 
in what he calls cultural history, we undertake to 
come to a decision about “‘the singular mind of a 
particular man in terms of such contingent and 
inadequate data as written documents.” [ assume 
that his point about Aristotle and Plotinus bears 
on the distinction between their thought consid- 
ered uniquely as theirs and their thought con- 
sidered absolutely as true or false, as well as 
between the function of exegesis with respect to 
their texts and the function of critical judgment. 
Mr. Adler asks us to believe that the philosophical 
activity of man in any age is so embedded in the 
culture of that age that anyone who undertakes 
to understand it in that culture can never experi- 
ence it as philosophical truth. 

Two questions must be answered at this point. 
The first is, exactly how does Mr. Adler propose 
to learn from great books if he has no understand- 
ing of a man’s ideas in their intelligible order and 
hence in the necessity of their intellectual move- 
ment ? 

Are we not in the presence of a peculiar kind 
of fact in the history of culture when we study the 
history of philosophy? And does not the pecul- 
iarity of this fact consist at least in this, that it 
cannot be known for whatever purposes without 
also being experienced in the intelligibility which 
makes it a philosophical truth? I must contend 
therefore that Mr. Adler’s interpretation of his- 
tory is not true to the kind of cultural fact that 
he is studying, namely, ponceoehy and that conse- 
quently the appeal to the contingencies of history 
and the individuality of philosophers is untrue to 
the philosophical facts themselves; for no con- 
tingency in the world can ever remove from the 
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work of a philosopher the necessity which the 
truth of reality imposes upon his intelligence, 

I should acknowledge gladly at this point that 
I am making an assumption. I can put that ag. 
sumption in the form of the second question that 
Mr. Adler has to answer. I am assuming that, 
while there have been many philosophers in the 
history of philosophy, there is only one philosophy, 
I cite the following passage from Professor Gilson 
not as authority, but as truth: 


All that which, in the history of philosophy, can be 
traced back to non-philosophical causes is itself irrele. 
vant to philosophy itself . . . there is but one way 
for philosophy to last, which is for it to be true 
There is no other philosophy than perennial philoso. 
phy, which always lasts and will always survive th 
countless failures of its surrogates. . .. Thus, philogp. 
phy is always there, a standing truth to those whe 
have once recognized its nature, a standing failure ty 
those who mistake it for what it is not (Mediaengl 
Studies, Vol. I, 1939, pp. 8, 10). 


If such be the case, and I accept it fully, there 
must be a community among philosophers which 
reflects this necessary and necessitating character 
of philosophical truth. There is.no historical con 
tingency which can eliminate such a necessity, not 
even error, for it is the same perennial philosophy 
which explains the efforts and measures the errors 
of those who fail. Under such conditions, I can 
understand the function of great books and how 
it is natural for us to express sincere gratitude to 
our teachers in such a fellowship in truth. 


But what I cannot understand is how one who } 


accepts what Mr. Adler himself has called the 
timelessness of truth can empty history of philo- 
sophical truth. Nor is it easy to understand how 
anyone who lives in time and is surrounded by the 
contingencies of history, having emptied the his 
torical order of any share in the necessity of truth, 
can accept at any time a participation in it through 
philosophical activity. f ‘think that Mr. Adler's 
difficulties come to a head at this point, for neither 
is the past a dead ruin nor is the present a time 
less paradise. We must neither immobilize time in 
order to have philosophy, nor sanctify contingency 
in order to have history. Neither is the philo 
sophical past contingent, nor is the philosophical 
present immobile. Mr. Adler must reconelll iS0- 
lated extremes: a too relativistic view of history 
and a too unhistorical view of philosophy. That 
which will make such a reconciliation possible, as 
well as give point and substance to his defense of 
the St. John’s plan, is the Thomistic doctrine of 
precognition. When Mr. Adler admits that such 
a doctrine is at the basis of his theory of teaching, 
he may find it necessary to revise some of his ju 

ments on history. But, however this may be, 

will then be proposing to Catholic educators 4 
basis of discussion that is genuinely their own. 
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Scholarships—1940 Style 


By GEORGE L. GLASHEEN 


HE SCHOLARSHIP of yesterday shows 
T evidence of becoming the “jobship” of today. 
The $500 Prize Award to the ee student 
of 1939 has, in 1940, presented itself as a guaran- 
teed ten or twelve week, July to September, job 
at $25 or $30 per week. 

“A job is a prize indeed,” the prospective grad- 
wate agrees, as he surveys the bewildering eco- 
nomic insecurity and youth unemployment that 
faces him upon his emergence from comparative 
academic seclusion. 

The 1940 “‘jobship”’ has interesting and definite 
possibilities. In a sense, it is the merit system 
applied to industry and business. It eliminates the 
pull so generally required, and places the emphasis 
on one’s push. It will unquestionably uncover 
talent and ability, and the twelve week trial may 
well become the chance that every young man and 
woman is asking for, a chance to show that he or 
she has got the goods. The prize jobship may be, 
to the individual, the opening wedge to a real 
career. 

The New Republic starts the ball rolling. It 
announces, in its recent issue, that the first prize 
in its annual essay contest for college under- 
graduates will, this year, be a real job with real 
pay in its New York editorial offices, for the 
period of the summer months. Scribner’s Com- 
inggtator follows suit with a similar offer. And 


there may be others—there doubtless are—extend- 


ing the same inducement for a prizeworthy exhibi- 
tion of native ingenuity and ability. But no mat- 
ter how many other such laudable offers are being 


made, the surface, as yet, shows scarcely a scratch. 


Here is an idea that national and local Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs 
and other interested civic groups might well con- 
sider and develop. Local merchant jobships to 
local high school graduates would enable some 
boys and girls in the community to obtain that 
first start to which they are entitled. Public rela- 
tions experts of large, nation-wide industries 
should be able to see the dual benefit to be derived 
from such an undertaking: extended consumer 
good-will and decreased 18-25 unemployment. If 
Harvard can foresee the advantages of a National 
Scholarship, why not a General Motors National 
Jobship ? 

Let us see how such a plan might work in a 
typical community. In this town there are ten 
Separate industrial plants, of diverse and varied 
productive activity. Each employs two hundred 
people. And each demands that its prospective 
employees have experience before they can be 
hired. But, paradoxically enough, none of these 
plants offers the opportunity for obtaining what 
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A beautiful book of lasting importance 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP 


By GERALD ELLARD, S.]. 


is being offered as an ENROLLMENT PREMIUM 
during the month of June to every new subscriber 
to the 


Science and Culture Foundation 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP is acknowledged to be one 
of the most magnificent books on the liturgy that has ever been 
written. It has just been revised with much additional material 
and with new illustrations by Adé de Bethune. Its retail price 
is $3.50, but it will be presented to you, absolutely free, if you 
send in your subscription to the SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
FOUNDATION immediately. 


There is no membership fee! 


You pay no fee to become a subscriber. You pay nothing until 
you receive your first book which is sent to you on 5 days’ ap- 
proval—you may return it without obligation if it happens to 
be a book which does not appeal to you. As a subscriber, you 
agree to purchase a minimum of six books annually. And at 
the end of a six-book purchase, you receive, without charge, a 
book dividend. A Forecast is sent to you each month announc- 
ing the forthcoming book and offering you an opportunity to 
indicate a substitution, or no book, for that particular month. 





Free books for your library! 


Remember, besides the copy of CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WOR- 
SHIP as your enrollment premium, you are entitled to one free 
copy of another FOUNDATION book with every six books you 
purchase from the FOUNDATION! And you can obtain as 
many of these valuable book dividends as you desire—there is 
no limit. Use the coupon TODAY and start building your 
library this economical way. 


A June book to start your subscription! 


An absorbing book about the Sacred Heart—THESE THREE 
HEARTS by Margaret Yeo—will be sent to you as your first 
purchase, together with your free copy of CHRISTIAN LIFE 
AND WORSHIP if you subscribe now. Mrs. Yeo has written 
a brilliant account of the development of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart as revealed in the biographies of St. Margaret- 
Mary Alacoque and Blessed Claude de la Colombiére—ideal for 
your June reading. 


Join Today! 
Take advantage of this opportunity to receive your free copy of 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP by subscribing to the 
FOUNDATION today. Use the coupon NOW. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
2406 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bruce-Milwaukee: You may enter my name as a sub- 
scriber to the SCIENCE AND LTURE FOUNDATION. Send 
me (1) a FREE copy of CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP; 
and (2) THESE THREE HEARTS as my first book. I under- 
stand that each new book will be sent to me on 5 days’ approval 
and that additional free books will be sent to me at the end of 
every six-book purchase. I agree to keep at least six books 
a@ year. 
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they themselves demand. It is a long time since 
any of them have taken in “new blood.” Th 
are training no workers to take the place of their 
aging skilled employees. Local graduate after 
local graduate adds his or her name to the roll of 
the rapidly growing roster of the town’s youth 
unemployment load. And then all ten industries 
agree to adopt the jobship idea, recognizing the 
demoralizing effects and economic consequences of 
an antiquated, boom-time personnel policy. Th 
offer to the twenty outstanding high school gra 
uates of the 1940 class twenty summer jobs—two 
in each company. The cost to each company will 
be small, the return in local prestige will be great 
and, most important of all, another boy and an 
other girl will be given a chance to show their 
wares. When the period of their jobship has ex 
pired, they may have demonstrated their value to 
such a degree that they will be permanently re. 
tained. At the least, they will have acquired some 
experience in a real company under real working 
conditions, and they will have made a beginni 
in the establishment of a work record, a prere 
site to future employment. Multiply such local 
action by the thousands of communities through 
out America, and the consequences must be 
obvious. 

“What helps youth, helps you’ can be an effec 
tive slogan in the development and expansion of 
the jobship. 
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T MAY be altogether in vain for the French and 
British governmental leaders to gain the sort of aid 
they hope for now in the crisis of the war—aid to achieve 
military victory—by invoking Divine assistance. Premier 
Reynaud and his chief aides went yesterday, Trinity Sun 
day, to Notre Dame Cathedral, and in London Prime 
Minister Churchill concluded his world-wide radio addres 
to the citizens and subjects of the British Empire by say- 
ing: “Today is Trinity Sunday. Centuries ago words were 
written to be a call and a spur to the faithful servants of 
truth and justice: ‘Arm yourselves and be men of valor 
and be in readiness for the conflict, for it is better for us 
to perish in battle than to look upon the outrage of out 


nation and our altars. As the will of God is in Heaven, 


999 


so let it be. 


Churchill’s prayer, at least, would seem to be in the 
traditional Christian spirit of prayer, that is to say, while 


begging for the increase of valor and determination among 


the British people, the issue, whether victory or defeat and 


death, must be accepted as determined by the will of God, 
not of men. What may have been the deepest and inner 


most intention of the will-power of the French leaders it 
Notre Dame, especially of those politicians among them | 


es. 
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who in times past were avowed enemies of Christianity, 
oly God knows fully; but that the powers of true 
Christianity in the French people are now exerting their 
force is certain. The outer sign of this tremendous fact 
is, of course, the appointment of Marshal Weygand, 
disciple and strong right hand of that other and victorious 
Catholic generalissimo, Foch, and like F och a man who has 
suffered sorely at the hands of anti-Christian politicians. 

But the politicians may have turned to God too late, 
far as the fate of their nations is concerned ; Paris and 
London both may be in the hands of Hitler, and the Allied 
gmies and navies and air fleets be destroyed or hopelessly 
defeated long before Weygand or any other of the Allied 
leaders who for years have been flouted and deprived of 
elective political and military power, as Weygand and 
Churchill were, can rally their nations to overcome the 
at present triumphant forces of the Nazi onslaught. That 
may well be so—though I for one am of the vast multi- 
tude of those who think it will still be otherwise; but, 
een if it happens, the spiritual warfare, of which the vast 
physical warfare now proceeding—and the vaster war 
which soon may spread in other parts of the stricken 
world—is only the outer sign, the world-wide war 
against Christianity will, of course, not be ended. 

From Moscow, also, came a report yesterday regard- 
ing the intention and future of this war. “Prime Min- 
ister” Kalinin announced that world revolution was 
the meaning and purpose of the wars now raging. In 
Rome itselfi—Rome of the tomb of Peter, Rome of the 
ever-living Vicar of Christ—the strangling hand of the 
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anti-Christian Fascist dictatorship reached into the Vati- 
can and muzzled the free press of Vatican City. And as 
for Berlin’s view of the matter, nobody has any excuse 
for not knowing and understanding it. For Hitler him- 
self, and Hitler’s chosen and authorized spokesmen and 
instruments have spoken—and as they speak they act. 
“The religions are all alike,” Hitler long ago told 
Herman Rauschning, author of “The Revolution of 
Nihilism”; “they have no future, certainly none for the 
Germans. Fascism, if it likes, may come to terms with 
the Church. So shall I. Why not? That will not prevent 
me from tearing up Christianity root and branch and 
annihilating it in Germany. The German is serious in 
everything he undertakes. He wants to be either a Chris- 
tian or a heathen. He cannot be both. For our people it 
is decisive whether they acknowledge the Jewish Christ- 
creed with its effeminate pity-ethics, or a strong, heroic 
belief in God in Nature, God in our own people, in our 
destiny, in our blood. A German Church, a German 
Christianity, is distortion. One is either a German or a 
Christian. You cannot be both. You can throw the 
epileptic Paul out of Christianity—others have done so 
before us. You can make Christ into a noble human being, 
and deny his divinity and his réle as a savior. It’s no use, 
you cannot get rid of the mentality behind it. What’s 
to be done, you say? I will tell you: we must prevent the 
churches from doing anything but what they are doing 
now, that is, losing ground day by day. Do you really 
believe the masses will ever be Christian again? Nonsense! 
Never again. That tale is finished. No one will listen to 
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MEN AT WORK 
AT WORSHIP 


By Gerald Ellard, S.J. This book is de- 
signed as a manual of the Liturgical 
Movement in the United Siates. The new 
mode of active lay-participation is sur- 
veyed for its religious and its social values. 
The doctrinal bases of Catholic worship, 
the Church’s teachings on the Mystical 
Body of Christ and the priesthood of the 
laity are set out in concrete terminology. 
The author has had first-hand contact with 
the European centers of the Liturgical 
Movement and traces its rise in this country 
from 1925 to the present. 
May choice of the Catholic Book Club. 
310 Pages. $2.50 
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The first volume 
in our new series 


SOCIOLOGY esr. sere: 
By Professor Walter L. Willigan and 
Professor John J. O’Connor, both of St. 
John’s University. Do you believe, with 
numbers of Catholic leaders, that textbooks 
acceptable to non-sectarian groups fail to 
satisfy certain fundamental needs of 
Catholic students? If so, you will wel- 
come this modern text which adopts a 
highly specialized approach to its subject, 
one which emphasizes a truly Catholic 
conception of the individual’s role in 
society. No introductory text available, we 
believe, so successfully fuses sound Church 
doctrine with sound factual data to make 
a compact, coherent treatment for class- 


room use. 


376 Pages. $2.00 
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Communications 


EVENING MASS 
New York, N. Y. 


O the Editors: I was delighted to read Father Ellard’s 
article on Evening Mass. Back as far as Octo- 
her 9, 1934, an article of mine was accepted and paid for 
by a leading Catholic monthly, but never published. It 
timidly suggested, in view of the then threatening force 
of communism, masses in the evening with a modified, or 
with no fast, so everyone might find it easy to go to Holy 
Communion daily. I also had in mind the greater leisure 
being granted which would enable artists and artisans to 
give of their best for a correct and beautiful background 
for this supreme Liturgy. 

Why could we not at 8 P.M. have Mass instead of 
night prayers or novena prayers to some-for-the-time- 
being-popular saint? I was thinking only of the Last 
Supper, at night, with Christ and the apostles presumably 
not fasting; but now that the learned Father Ellard has 
more recent examples which imitate the Last Supper, I 
ardently hope that some movement may be started which 
may obtain permission for this suggested revival, not only 
on Sundays and feast-days, but every day. At present we 
have the midnight mass of Christmas Eve. 

Let the early risers have their Mass; but since we are 
taught that life is a continual spiritual warfare, how 
wonderful it would be if we were on spiritual rations 
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“for the duration” as were Russia, Spain and Mexico. 
And while we have yet no Lourdes in our country, this 
proposed custom might, in a century or two, lure Our 
Lady to honor us with her lovely presence. 

Perhaps we now need what Newman wrote of when 
he discussed infallibility, ‘a supereminent prodigious power 
sent upon earth to encounter and master a giant evil.” 

Mary E. McLavucuHun. 


New York, N. Y. 

O the Editors: That was a timely and illuminating 

article by Father Gerald Ellard in a recent issue of 
your periodical (“Evening Mass,” May 3). But before 
there is a general leaping into the arena in behalf of this 
cause—if a tentative proposal for Evening Mass can be 
so styled—may a mere layman suggest that a survey first 
be made of the nature of the personnel found today at 
the very late forenoon and 12:30 masses on Sunday? The 
writer of this letter, though limited to only personal 
observation, hazards that such a survey would reveal that 
the majority of attendants, or a considerable portion of 
them, are not the hard and time-pressed men and women 
for whom these masses perhaps were originally intended, 
but persons of comparative leisure—young in the main— 
who took an extension of time on Saturday night. I might 
say parenthetically that with Evening Mass established 
as a practice, they could extend the time of Saturday night 
almost indefinitely. The late Monsignor McMahon had 
an apt description for these noon-tide masses, anti-climax, 











“The author aims to be practical. He achieves this 
aim. There are no technicalities of psychology or of 
philosophy. The lay reader may read this book, with 
ease; the expert teacher will be delighted with it. 
Dr. Allers merely presents facts that are familiar to 
those in contact with adolescents, but from these 
facts he draws principles that will serve for the 
better guidance of pastors, parents and teachers in 
the training of youth. 


53 PARK PLACE 











NOW READY! 
The Book Every Educator and Parent Should Read 


Character Education In Adolescence 


By Rudolph Allers, M.D., Ph. D. 


Professor of Psychology, Catholic University of America 
Read what the noted educator, Rev. Dr. Paul E, Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., says about this book :— 


PRICE, NET $1.00 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR THE PUBLISHER 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER INC. 
Publishers 


“He who would influence the adolescent must re- 
member that no order of values can be taken for 
—, pe! se eye ae mp has destroyed this 
order; the authority t may become impressive 
tomorrow. The main ack of education during 
adolescence is the establishing of the right relation 
to authority. Young people are not ignorant of the 
need of authority, but they look upon no 

as infallible and are very impatient of exaggerated 


demands.” 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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by the way, to the sung or solemn mass. He called then 
“the luxury masses” and charged for them accordj 
that is, he raised the amount of the seat offering, Ani 
Monsignor McMahon, in addition to a fine regard fy 
liturgical matters, had a deep appreciation of the righty, 
necessities and privileges of labor. 
And what—one would like to ask—would become g 
Vespers or Compline under the Evening Mass scheme ¢ 
things? These offices have been about pushed off the scey 
as it is. Father Ellard speaks of Evening Mass in th 
same breath with the Liturgical Movement, which, a] 
understand it, advocates more and more of the liturgy 
more quantity, better quality and richer diversity. Wi 
Evening Mass it would be very easy for the non-liturgicall 
minded parishes to restrict their activities to a succesgign 
of low masses. All praise and honor to the Holy Saggy. 
fice, but some praise and honor also to the lowly yy 
exalted office of Vespers, which is both Mass anticipate 
and Mass recollected in the tranquillity of the evening 
Surely the Church has gone far enough in accomm. 
dating herself to the hurry and pressure of our day, ip 
joining hands with business, in meeting the mountig 
desire for pleasure, recreation and beauty sleep the mom 
ing after. It has reduced to a minimum the toll of physial 


exertion which the faithful must give in the performane| — 


of their duties. The modern urban Catholic—it may 
different in rural communities—can literally take religion 
in his stride, can be as casual about it, outwardly at ay 
rate, as making a train. (“They run every half hour”) 
We not only find but actually create time to do th 
things which we attach importance to; what may k 


obtained too conveniently we are apt not to value as highh| 


as we might. Norris B. SMITH. 


CAMPAIGN FOR PRESIDENT 
Cambridge, Mass. 
, the Editors: Reading THz ComMMONWEAL, whit 
I thoroughly enjoy, I came across Mr. Cort’s lette 
in the current number (May 17) which seems to me veq 
one-sided. I also may be one-sided the other way. I wa 
brought up as a Republican to believe that two thing 
are desirable—social efficiency and individual liberty. | 
thought the Republicans stood for the first—a strong cet 
tral government superior to the states, a protective 
interfering with private business for the general welfan, 
railroad control, etc. 
The Democrats seemed to stand for the other desirabl 
thing—local and state rights, free trade, personal liberty 
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(the privilege to drink), etc. Both parties represent it 
portant principles likely to run to extremes, on the of 
hand state socialism and on the other anarchy. It we 
the duty of statesmen to steer the ship of state betwett 
the Scylla of socialism and the Charybdis of anarchf, 
tacking now to the right, now to the left. I must gral 
that within the last thirty years each party has 
off side. But I do not see how a party which has ti 
protective tariff among its ideas can be so laissez-faire ® 
Mr. Cort thinks, and it must be remembered 


LaGuardia was largely elected by Republican votes. 
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e Stage €& Screen 0 you know 
that many of “THE GREAT BOOKS” listed by 
The Return of the Vagabond Mortimer J. Adler in “How to Read a Book” 
HE RETURN OF THE VAGABOND” is the diitieie ce 3 : ential 
sort of play which requires either writing of ate sven Se Ge epee, Veer 
ynusual imagination or an exciting story told in an orig- 


jnal manner. “The Tavern,” of which “The Return of 
the Vagabond” is a sort of foster-child, attained the second 
—at least so it seemed to us at the time it was given. 
Because of its conception and the unexpected things which 
happened, it even seemed to mean more than it said, and 
there were those who hailed it as something new in 
American drama. A reading of it today is enough to show 
that it isn’t. It is just another hokum mystery play of 
the school of “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” Whether “The 
Tavern” would be accepted today is indeed most doubtful, 
for it is a play of situation and situation alone; but at 
Jeast it is cleverly contrived. “The Return of the Vaga- 
bond” is not. It is a farrago of vaudeville gags, pseudo- 
philosophic remarks baldly expressed, nostalic longings 
phrased in the style of the Broadway of the last genera- 
tion, all put into the framework of a dull and static story, 
the only resemblance to the old “Tavern” being the orig- 
inal scenery. Its sole possible excuse lies in its being a 
vehicle for the exposition of the old-time George M. 
Cohan. Those who admired Mr. Cohan before he became 
the artist he showed himself in “Ah, Wilderness” may 
like to see the Cohan of 1908. It was for him and by 


‘him that “The Return of the Vagabond” was written. 


And Mr. Cohan worked hard and manfully to galvanize 
the play into life. He was on the stage almost all the 
time, with his skippings, his cane twirlings, his “quips 
and cranks,” and if not precisely any “wanton wiles,” 
at least a lot of “nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” 
Also there was his peculiar laugh and his repetition of 
words, his laying of his hand upon his breast. In fact all 
the old Cohan was there and also all the old Cohan charm. 
But it was in vain. In vain too was his inclusion in his 
company of such excellent actors as MacKay Morris, 
Edward McNamara and Lew Hollister. It was too weak 
avehicle. Even the vitality of the indefatigable George 
M. Cohan could not make it move, much less come to life. 
Mr. Cohan showed in “Ah, Wilderness” what he is 
capable of. Let us hope that he will soon find a play giv- 
ing him such a part again. (At the National Theatre.) 


American Jubilee 

HE SECOND YEAR of the World’s Fair has found 

an excellent spectacle which may well prove a serious 
tival to the Aquacade. “American Jubilee” is a panorama 
of New York life from the arrival of General Washing- 
ton in New York after the Revolution to the present day. 
It is splendidly staged by its producer, Albert Johnson, 
with light cavalry, coaches, bicycle riders in bloomers, 
impersonations of Lillian Russell and Diamond Jim 
Brady, a huge chorus, with soloists and dancers. In fact 
everything is in except swimming girls, and those are at 
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LOYOLA SCHOOL 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street, New York City 


Select Day School for Boys 
Under Jesuit Direction 


Five Upper Years of Grammar School 
Four Years of High School 


Approved by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York and by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 


For Information Apply to the Headmastet. 



















PIO NONO 


St. Francis, Wisconsin 


Founded 1870 


Accredited Boarding and 
Day High School for Boys 


Classical, English and Science 
courses. New completely modern 
Residence Building for Boarders. 
Beautiful grounds, ideal campus. 
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the other end of the amusement section at the Aquacage 

“American Jubilee” ought to please the world, his wife 

and the kiddies. (At the World’s Fair Open A uditorium,) 
GRENVILLE VERNON, 


Ennui—Or Spring Is in the Air 

S OME WISECRACKER defined boredom with: 
“Here today; here today.” Too often that describy 

the current cinema offerings and particularly does it do 
this week with Hollywood working overtime to recall the 
past. “Edison, the Man’’ isn’t really a bad picture at all; 
it’s just that the same formula has been used so often 
with these lives-of-great-men films that it has becom 
stereotyped. Spencer Tracy, one of Hollywood’s mog 
capable and sincere actors, is well cast as the poor, strug. 
gling inventor who works against all odds, is helped by 
friends (Rita Johnson, Lynne Overman, Henry Traver, 
Charles Coburn, Felix Bressart), is hindered by selfish, 
narrow interests (Gene Lockhart), achieves some succes, 
becomes the Wizard of Menlo Park, invents the talking 
machine and electric light right before your eyes, becoms 
world famous. Through good direction, Clarence Brown 
manages to instil motion and excitement into a static story, 

“Lillian Russell” is a long, two-hour bore with gorgeoy 
costumes and nostalgic 1890 songs. In telling the stoy 
of how Helen Leonard became the gay, popular singer, 
Lillian Russell (“Men would offer fortunes just to stand 
in the shadow of her glamorous career”), the pictur 
whitewashes several not-too-savory reputations and hope 
to entertain modern audiences with expensive production 
numbers, impersonations of “Diamond Jim” Brady, Tony 
Pastor, Gilbert and Sullivan and a too-talkative script 
that makes the cast say over and over how beautiful Alice 
Faye is. Henry Fonda, Don Ameche, Edward Arnold 
and Warren William are some of the boys who fall ador 
ing at Miss Faye’s feet. Reminiscent oldsters will prob 
ably enjoy the funny sequence with Weber and Fiddés 
(played by themselves) and the singing of such favorite 
as “After the Ball Is Over.” 

Those who had fears for the Hollywood future of 
Vivien Leigh (especially when her appearance in th 
much-panned stage revival of “Romeo and Juliet” fol 
lowed her highly successful Scarlett) can rest assured 
after seeing her intelligent performance in “Waterloo 
Bridge.” She plays the heroine in this remake of Robert 
E. Sherwood’s play with zest, variety and understanding 
that should establish her position in cinemaland. However 
in spite of the good response that Director Mervyn LeRoy 
gets from his cast, which includes Robert Taylor, Lucilt 
Watson and Virginia Field, the film is slow-moving, se 
timental and unconvincing. Changes in characterization 
from the Sherwood original are not an improvement. One 
can’t help feeling that if the two lovers (they met during 
the first World War, whirled through a courtship, parted 
—he goes to France, she becomes a street-walker) 
had an honest, heart-to-heart talk, that vague, too-eaij, 
suicide ending could have been avoided. Two scenes 
out: the boy and girl dancing in a candle-lighted night 
club; the girl and the boy’s mother meeting for the fint 
time. PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Week 


Youth’s Future 
Your Career in Business. Walter Hoving. Duell, Sloan 
nd Pearce. $2.00. 

R. HOVING at 42 is president of one of New 
M York’s large department stores. His book is 
described as ‘‘a concrete practical guide to (a) finding 
the right job and (b) making good at it.” It reflects 
the principles and practices which have made him an 
gutstanding executive. He mostly recommends old 
fashioned virtues, such as self-control, meticulousness, 
resourcefulness, broad interests, etc., and regrets that 
they are not more prevalent in the business world. He 
assures the young reader that these virtues practically 
guarantee success in a business career provided it is in- 
telligently selected. In fact it is “difficult to fill the big 
jobs satisfactorily. .. . You can take my word for it that 
there are more opportunities, really big opportunities, than 
men to take advantage of them.” 

Apparently Mr. Hoving fails to see that it is not 
by accident that this is the case. There is need and room 
for only one Mr. Hoving in his institution which, on the 
other hand, needs a great many others willing to do his 
bidding. Our contemporary economic set-up permits few 
big men and demands many small men, and in the main it 
gets what is required. But is not this a subservience of 
man to economic ends—bigger and better autos, radios 
and bath tubs? Which is preferable—freer, more re- 
sourceful men, or better bath tubs? 

Most of Mr. Hoving’s recommendations date from a 
time when small enterprise predominated. Were they 
carried out to the letter today, he might see his huge 
department store disintegrate into a hundred small in- 
dependent bazaars each presided over by a midget Mr. 
Hoving. Of course, distributists would deliberately put 
department stores out of business by differential taxation. 
They are citadels of trade which in any good society ought 
to be kept at a minimum. In his little treatise On the 
Governance of Rulers Saint Thomas writes: “If the citi- 
zens of a realm devote their lives to matters of trade, the 
way will be opened to many vices. For, since the object 
of tradesmen leads especially to making money, greed is 
awakened in the hearts of the citizens through the pursuit 
of trade. The result is that everything in the city will be 
offered for sale: confidence will be destroyed and the way 
opened to all kinds of trickery: each one will work only 
for his own profit, despising the public good ; the cultiva- 
tion of virtue will fail, since honor, virtue’s reward, will 
be bestowed upon anybody. Thus in such a city civic life 
will necessarily be corrupted.” 

_ Evidently, Mr. Hoving is interested in more than mak- 
ing money through trade, since he has troubled himself to 
write this engaging book, which manifests a sincere de- 
site to help young people to economic accommodations. 

were they to follow his advice, it might ultimately 


be at his expense! HARRY MCNEILL. 
BIOGRAPHY 

ew the Great. Lewis V. Cummings. Houghton. 
3-75. 


ts IS SWIFT intellect recognized its own genuine 
superiority, yet it is only after long years during 





which he swept over the face of the earth like a destroying 
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Textbooks Popular in Catholic Colleges 


MORISON and COMMAGER 
The Growth of the American Republic. The 
leading American history text in use in over 250 schools 
and colleges. Volume I, 1763-1865. Volume II, 
1865-1937. Each, $3.25 


MICKS and LONGI 


Fundamental French. Immediate acclaim has 
greeted this new elementary grammar because: (1) the 
lessons are uniform in length and arrangement; (2) the 
exercises are neither stilted nor artificial but are made 
up of interesting material in real French; (3) the 
lessons include only the essentials of grammer in 
clear, concise form. $1.45 


HARROLD and TEMPLEMAN 


English Prose of the Victorian Era. A text so basic 
and fundamental that it is used for courses in the 
Victorian period even when the study involves both 
prose and poetry or covers the whole of the nineteenth 
century. Selections from Newman are especially 
liberal. $4.75 


BENET and PEARSON 


The Oxford Anthology of American Literature. 
The new anthology which is rapidly being ac- 
knowledged as standard for the undergraduate survey 
course in American literature. It is significant that the 
editors have followed the now recognized shift of em- 
phasis in allowing proper representation for both 
Colonial and contemporary writers. One volume, 
agra Volume I (to Walt Whitman), $2.50; Volume 
II, $3.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114-5th Ave., New York H 
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Recommended by Dr. Mortimer J. Adler 
in HOW TO READ A BOOK, including 
those selected by St. John's College, the 
University of Chicago, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and featured in Life magazine. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Attractive Format — Careful Editing 
— Low Price 


Send for circular listing these and other 
best-selling Everyman's Library books. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. (Dept. C) 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(CO Please send circular listing Everyman's 
Library books recommended by Or. Adler. 
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Next Week 
FOUR SLANTS ON THE WAR 


Four poems in. varying moods interpret with 
feeling the war in Europe. Contributed by: 


Frances Taylor Patterson 


Joseph Bourdow 
William J. Grace 
Norman Matson 


IT'S UP TO THE FARMER, by Thomas J. Stamm, 
$.J., a constructive suggestion made even more 
valuable by further disruption of foreign markets 
for American farm products. The author be- 
lieves that the farmer can build up his domestic 
market by utilizing his own consuming power in 
such a way that city workers can buy more of his 
produce. 


READING HOW TO READ A BOOK, by C. R. 
Morey of Princeton University, is an intelligent 
appraisal of Mortimer J. Adler's best-seller. Pro- 
fessor Morey uses the methods advocated by 
“How to Read a Book" to grasp and then evalu- 
ate it. A highly significant article from educa- 
tional circles vigorously criticized by Mortimer 


J. Adler. 
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angel, that we find other than a boy who understangy | story of 
little of what he knows and that there is more than a glim, | arresting 
mer of real and human understanding. And by then we | from th 
find the hard brilliance of his intellect dulling and cloyg. | gulful 4 
ing....” Such is the considered judgment of an 
biographer upon a figure that set the standard of humag | cumstan 
achievement for 2,000 years, and provided the Middle | who, ha 
Ages with a legend that is at the roots of the Renaissangs, | aided 
Through this scholarly, well-built and most readable let she 
work we can, in our turn, understand the meteoric curye 
of that existence, from the influence of Epaminondas ang side apo: 
the teachings of Aristotle, to the paranoid despotic clog 
of the last years. Philip and Olympias cover the req 
formative influences and they are sketched in with the daughte! 
background of Greece in the fourth century. Mr. Cum 
mings feels the pressure of our times; he dismisses Demos. | Adventu 
thenes as a parliamentary fool who ruined the last hopes | $275. 


of democracy. HI 
The book covers a vast amount of research, especially T 
on the geographical setting of Alexander’s campaigns 
But notwithstanding the work of the scholars, last 
them Tarn, the military, economic and social speaull 
the period also needed much minute inquiry before pro | unsolved 
viding some sort of coherent picture. This has been the | them 
task of the author. The story is nothing strange to modem | 
readers. The Persian Empire, resting on comforting his | logical p 
toric assurances, was swept off its feet by blitz campaigns | the hum 
of record effectiveness. Darius felt himself strong on } with wh 


native Persian soil. But Issus and Arbela cost him more } pression 
than two hundred thousand dead while Alexander got of | human : 
with a few thousand casualties. In the Indian campaign | many fas 
it was the same. ‘Unfortunately for Porus, he, like the | still othe 
Persian aristocrats, looked upon war somewhat as a chival | society v 
rous though highly exciting and dangerous sport, whereas | plied, p: 
to the deadly Greeks war was a murderous business of | partly b 
which the ultimate aim was utterly to destroy and annihic | cause thi 
late resistance.” Still those were the good old times, and | by sociol 
Alexander was a King. He liked Porus, restored his king | Other 
dom to him and made him an ally. Had he been truly mot } entitled 
ern he would have taken some dismissed palace spy and stt } reader as 
him up as Gauleiter. GEORGE DE SANTILLANA. | in the aj 
| lems of : 

A Quaker Childhood. Helen Thomas Flexner. Yale | % appre 
$3.00. % herent it 
HE TITLE of this volume will scarcely prove af ° 
exciting one to many readers, while the wisdom of he want 
devoting over 300 pages to any but the most thrilling and rag 


significant adolescence has long been an open question to 
the present reviewer. But as the personalised “picture 
of a long-vanished world when belief in Progress under | 
the guiding hand of Providence was the foundation ston 
of thinking and optimism the dominant mood,” it ar 
ries a certain documentary value. 
A large but in the main orderly young family pte 
sided over by parents zealous for good works and intent 
upon spiritual discipline—childish scruples and so 
hysterical fears of Satan—the beginnings of respons? 
and the thrill of “renouncing intoxicating liquor, 


Ai 













I had never seen anyone drink it, much less it 

myself”—a trip to Europe, where the elder sister Care) CONTEM 

(future president of Bryn Mawr College) was studying Peas 
1c 0 


but where Catholic associations were dismissed as 
of “superstition”—the marriage of another sister, 
finally the illness and death of the mother—such gre 
things and small, recounted with the traditional se 
ness and reserve of the Society of Friends, make up 
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| obvious 
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sory of Mrs. Flexner’s first seventeen years. Anything 
ing in it comes less from the events themselves than 
from the all-prevading personality of the beautiful and 
gulful Quaker mother, Mary Whitall Thomas, potential 
reformer, even, perhaps, potential nun, forced by cir- 
qumstances into much dutiful domesticity. In this woman 
ho, having borne ten children, disliked love poetry and 
goided all discussion of sex—who on her deathbed feared 
lst she might have offended God by resenting the family 
pations which had held her back from that out- 
gde apostolate for which she had always longed—there is 
material for a haunting psychological study, although it is 
merely hinted at in the pages of her adoring young 
daughter. KATHERINE BREGY. 


Adventures of a Biologist. J. B. 8. Haldane. Harper. 
$2.75. 

HIS is an interesting and informative book. Chapter 

headings such as: “What is Life?” “What is 
Death?” “Blood Royal,” “Darwin,” “The Marxist Phil- 
qophy,” to mention only a few, indicate the great variety 
of matters discussed, but the chief emphasis is on the still 
unsolved problems of science and the importance of solving 
them in the future. It is inevitable that the author’s 
knowledge should be spread thin in places, and the bio- 
logical parts of the book are much the best. They reveal 
the humility of a true scientist concerning those things 
with which he is most familiar and give the general im- 
pression that biologists do not yet know enough to plan 
human society consistently. ‘They can, however, supply 
many facts and could direct experiments that would reveal 
still others which would be very useful to society if only 
society would apply them. But most of them are not ap- 
plied, partly because of the ineptitude of governments, 
partly because of intrenched prerogatives, but chiefly be- 
cause the applications must be made not by biologists but 
by sociologists and politicians. 

Other parts of the book are not so good. The chapter 
entitled “Why I am a Materialist” merely leaves the 
reader asking ““Why?” ‘That on Marx reveals an interest 
in the applicability of the dialectic process to many prob- 
lems of science and history, coupled with a complete lack 
of appreciation of the dangers to individual liberty in- 
herent in any solely material outlook on man and human 
history. Since the author is at great pains to state that 
he wants individual liberty more than anything else, this 
blindness is striking. ‘The last chapter, “What I Require 
of Life,” reveals the basic inadequacy of naturalism. 

As pointed out before, the book is well worth reading 
and there is little use in picking out and criticizing certain 
parts, even certain remarks concerning the Catholic 
Church and Christianity in general. These things arise 
from totally different premises and from ignorance of 
what makes life worth while for us. Dr. Haldane is a 
illiant man, but totally one sided. He is blind to the 
spiritual half of man and cannot be expected to produce 
4 satisfactory analysis of the ills of society. 

WILLIAM M. AGAR. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Catholic Social Theory. Wilhelm Schwer. Translated by 
Bartholomew Landheer. Herder. $2.75. 


as relics 
er, and I* A PERIOD of rapid social and political changes 
sh great) the 


serious 
. up the 


the need for guidance by Catholic social theory is 
obvious. Such guidance presupposes, however, a clear 
view of the methods with the help of which the vast 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 
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CAMP GIBBONS 


A Catholic camp for boys on Brant Lake in the 
Adirondacks. Modern bungalows each with hot and 
cold running water. All land and water sports. 


1940 Season $300 
REV. RAYMOND F. ROONEY 








225 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
LAKE SPOFFORD 


Mav quette NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A nappy summer among congenial companions for Oatholic 
boys 8-18. Expert leadership of trained college men. Every 
facility for sports and games. Sandy beach on White Mt. 
lake. Resident chaplain and physician. Home comfort in 
bungalows with porches. 21st season. 

One fee for everything, $260 including riding. 


James C. Fisher, Loyola School, 65 E. 83rd St., N. Y. C. 








CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rates, $125, season; $15. week.. Ten weeks 
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amount of material is to be mastered. It is to the fulfi. 
ment of this condition that Professor Schwer’s book 
its great success in dealing with the problems of moderg |. 
society. 
Father Schwer rightly states that “sociology is a scieng 

of existing reality, the aim of which is exhausted by the 
investigation and reconstruction of social life as it jg 
Social philosophy, on the other hand, is a normative science 
because, like all philosophy, it deals with what should he 
and how things should be.” The author continues that | * 
“social philosophy and sociology are sharply separated jg 
concepts as well as in methods,” but he correctly add; | 
that this distinction not only does not interfere with ep. 
operation but, on the contrary, lays a reliable basis for it 
preventing overlapping and confusion. This view is the 
only one which can be defended from the basis of Thomiy 
tic epistemology; in the light of recent controversies it 
may be useful to add that the relation between social 
philosophy (and social ethics) on the one hand and other | 
empirical sciences, such as politics and economics on the 
other hand is the same as the relation between social 
philosophy and sociology. 


The author continues by drawing an accurate disting 
tion between Christian and Catholic social theory. He 
refers to what Christian denominations have in common, 
but has no difficulty in showing that “almost every om 
of the numerous Christian denominations has its speci 
view about the relation between the world and God, earth 
and heaven, nature and supernature, individual and 
society, freedom and predestination.” As we know from 
the writings of Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch, impor 
tant differences in the approach to social problems follow 
from what as a matter of fact is only a difference in 
theology. 

Father Schwer’s survey of the social problems of our 
time is greatly assisted by his comprehensive knowledg: 
of modern sociological literature. He makes full use of 
the knowledge provided by non-Catholic writers if its 
reliable; he does not hesitate to say so if alleged know 
is not sustained by proper proof, but in his controversies 
he remains invariably polite. His style is polished, and 
the translation has managed to preserve its charm. Ina 
book confined to the space of this one it goes without 
saying that many problems can only be touched lightly, but 
such a master of precision as Schwer always knows how 
to bring in the fundamentals. Professor Schwer’s bookis 
ideally suited to giving an introduction into the field witt 
which it deals. F. A. HERMENS 


MISCELLANEOUS zy 
Roman Fountain. Hugh Walpole. Doubleday. $2 
es HIS,” said Mr. Montmorency, “is the best four 
tain in Rome.” E 
The young Englishman, with pince-nez attached 4 
wheel on his waistcoat, knew he was right. “Why domt 
you photograph it?” ae 
Mr. Montmorency shook his head. “I shouldn't daft 
to. I might never see it again if I did.” Hugh Walpot 
visited Rome four times in the intervening years, but 
was not till he was sent by the Hearst papers to 
the funeral of Pius XI and the election of Pius XII that 
he had time to look for the enchanted fountain in 
cobbled square with the little church and bell tower, a 
dozing in the clear sunlight and a stand of spring flowels 
under an ancient wall. It could never be found, but 
still believes it is there and that is what is important. 
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Mr. Walpole has woven into the Roman tissue quite 
agood deal of his own life and the bases of his philosophy. 
It seems a haphazard book, but the careless freedom of it 
isthe carelessness that comes from long years of training. 
We see Pius XI on his catafalque; we watch his triple 
gfins being soldered, but out at Castel Gandolfo we are 
introduced to Achille Ratti in the grief of the village. 
“He was so very humble and very courageous, too. Every- 
ne loved him.” One of the invited guests at the Vatican 
who saw the cardinals file past on their way to the Con- 
dave, Walpole’s description of the assemblage is his high 
moment. ‘The general atmosphere, thick with heat and 
gent, seemed anything but holy. The reporter felt he had 
gome to the center of things and that it was evil. Then, 
among the last in the long line of cardinals, passed Pacelli. 
Suddenly the Englishman was conscious of the clean 
strength of holiness. Protestant he might be, but he felt 
the brotherhood of man when he later shouted “Pacelli” 
through his tears under the balcony in Saint Peter’s 
Square. 

Besides the Popes, Rome gave him two other friends, 
Keats and Michelangelo. Rome helped him also to define 
his faith and to realize that now as always when civiliza- 
tion seems tottering, art is still being recreated. Neither 
Hitler nor Mussolini looms very large in a Roman per- 
gective. One may add that Mr. Walpole pays tribute to 
Chamberlain for having saved the civilized world at 
Munich, when England was completely unprepared and 
inapanic. We appreciate his appreciation of John Ingle- 
ant. “Roman Fountain” is the testament of faith of a 
man who embodies a fine and sensitive tradition. 

E. V. R. WYATT. 


SCIENCE 
The Discovery of Man. Stanley Casson. Harper. $3.00. 
HIS AIMS to be “the story of how Man has come 
to be studied objectively.” The procedure proposed 
is to illustrate the stages of development in anthropology 
and archeology, beginning with simple curiosity and fol- 
lowing through to the growth of a properly conducted 
method of inquiry. According to the author, the Greeks 
were the first to consider man himself as an object worthy 
of study. There was a decline in interest during the later 
Roman period and the “Dark Ages,” but the study was 
resumed in the Renaissance and fresh impetus was given 
by the discovery of hitherto unknown peoples in the New 
World. “The Age of Reason” witnessed the discovery 
of fossil man and somewhat later came the beginning of 
systematic classical archeology. ‘The final step has been 
the recognition of archeology and anthropology as legiti- 
mate latecomers into the field of science proper. 
Unfortunately the author in the presentation of the 
development has in case after case relied upon antiquated 
sources which have long since been abandoned by respect- 
able scholarship. The work is a hodgepodge in which 
information and misinformation are badly mixed. Even 
a distant acquaintance with the data and techniques of 
contemporary anthropology—a word that appears on nearly 
every page of the volume—might have saved the author 
some of the grosser errors of fact and interpretation. 
That Mr. Casson’s field is classical archeology may explain 
in part his enthusiasm for things Grecian, but it does not 
excuse his efforts, apparent in the first half of the book, to 
regalvanize at this late date the pan-Grecian theory of the 
rise of Western culture. REGINA FLANNERY. 








Modern buildings, equipment and complete athletic 
facilities. Faculty composed of Catholic laymen 
with resident chaplain. Seven years course. 


THE 
NEWMAN 
SCHOOL 


Lakewood, 
New Jersey 


One hundred seventy 
acre campus situated in 
the healthful pine belt of 
New Jersey. 


Upper and lower school. Prepares for leading 
colleges and universities. Forty-first year. 
For further information apply to THE REGISTRAR. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS—BOYS 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL | 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north of Newport) 


eee by Benetes See entees Sy 
lay masters 


Six years College preparatory 
120 Acres. ‘ay facility for sport and athletics. 


The Monks of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and leforth schools in England and Fort Augus- 
tine in tland. Catalogue sent on request. 

For farther information apply to THE SECRETARY. 
PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Isiand 


NTERBURY SCHOOL | 


A Leading New England Preparatory School 
Conducted by Catholic Laymen 


The Most Reverend Bishop of Hartford, Patron— 

Six Years' Course. College Board Examinations. 

Complete Modern Equipment. Twenty-sixth year. 
Eighty miles from New York. 


Address: Nelson Hume, Ph.D., Headmaster 


| NEW MILFORD - CONNECTICUT | 
w—=(RANWELL = 


Jesuit school for boys, in the heart of the Berkshires. 
Develops the entire boy, physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally. Four-year college preparatory courses. Supervised 
study. Complete, modern equipment. Beautiful 400-acre 
campus. Center for winter sports, skiing, etc. 18-hole 
golf course, tennis. Reasonable rates. Write for cctalog. 

ga Rev. John F. Cox, S.J., Headmaster, Box 989, Lenox, Mass. gam 
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Weston, Massachusetts 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chanetts with full power to confer degrees. courses 
leading to the degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
(curricula in Household Economics and in tarial Science). 
Affiliated to the Catholic Universi 


ty, bi my ry D. C, 
“fully approved” by the University of the State of New York. | 
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N 1935 the Wisconsin legislature enacted that “ 
high school and vocational school shall provide 
quate and essential instruction in cooperative mar 
and consumers’ cooperatives.’’ As a result in Noy 
1937, Aquinas High School in La Crosse, Wisc., began 
a practical course in consumers’ cooperation. It arow 


from a decision to spread devotion to the Blessed Vi 


by urging students to wear her medal. Sister M. 

organized a coop to finance and give realization to th 
project. Membership requirements in this new enterprig 
required the purchase of a share of stock at 10 cents anj 
attendance at monthly meetings. At these meetings th 
principles of cooperation were discussed, as well as regula} 
business. Sixty shareholders joined by January 1, 1938 


On June 1, 1938, thirty graduating seniors withdrey 
their investments and received accrued earnings, whid 
totaled 43 cents each. The financial statement showed g | 
surplus of $6.00 as well as $11.00 in stock. Seven dollay 
had been spent on Sodality projects. The following fall | 
the principal of the high school, Rev. J. E. Kundinger 
turned over the handling of all books, stationery and 
school supplies to the coop. A campaign for membe- 
ship resulted in the joining up of 110 members, holding 

330 shares at 10 cents each and carrying 5 percent interest, 
Meetings were made more frequent—from monthly to 
bi-weekly. 

The Most Rev. A. J. McGavick, Bishop of La Cross, 
became an occasional speaker at meetings, urged the str 
dents to observe what was going on in Nova Scotia and 
described the movement as the “answer to capitalistic 
chaos.” After deduction of patronage dividends in June, 
1939, there remained a net surplus of $1,000, used to 
purchase vocational guidance books for the school library. 

Last September a cardinal principle of Rochdale Co 
operation was of necessity violated by limiting membership 
to sixty shareholders, a limitation imposed by the dif 
culty of conducting meetings with a larger number. Poe 
Typical expression of the spirit of cooperation is th 
sticker on Aquinas coop’s door: “Service Hours,” in al 
of the familiar “Business Hours.” 
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